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EDITORIAL . 


The Community’s Debt to Childhood 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


Every child has an inalienable right to an opportunity to develop mentally, morally, and 
under conditions that are favorable and conducive in the highest degree possible to such 
growth. 

The community expects certain things of children, such as obedience to laws and regula- 
tions, and in turn it owes to those young citizens a debt that cannot be cancelled by merely 
erecting fine school buildings and spending money lavishly for the maintenance of schools. 


The child becomes a citizen of any community through no volition of his own. He has 
no voice in selecting the society in which he shall get his early training, and must accept what- 
ever that society has to offer. His future usefulness to that society depends in no small measure 
on the opportunities offered for development during his early years. Every activity with 


which the child comes in contact contributes directly to his education and has its bearing on 
his mental and moral development. 


Society has the right and should demand healthful home conditions, and should protect 
its children from evil effects resulting from neglect or ignorance. A defective child is a poten- 
tial menace to the community in which he lives. We pass laws demanding certain restrictions 
on buildings to protect society from loss by fire. Why should we not protect that society from 
crime, so far as possible, by providing or insisting, whenever necessity demands, on healthful 
and normal home conditions which will allow children to develop into useful men and women? 


The community owes the child an equally healthful community life and freedom from 
influences that tend to destroy his ideals. Even very young children form their impressions of 
life and readjust their ideals to meet conditions as they find them. The community life leaves 
an impression upon young children’s minds that is lasting. It shapes his ideas of society and 


his relations to his fellows. If those early inpressions are constructive, they form a basis upon 
which to build. 


The community’s responsibility begins with the birth of the child and carries on so long 
as he remains a citizen of that community. One of the great problems of American society 
today is how to deal with the so-called crime-wave spreading over our land. It is a serious 
problem, ‘and with its solution must go hand in hand measures to prevent our children of to- 
day from becoming the criminals of tomorrow. We must be awake to the fact that whatever 
effects the individual affects society, and take an active interest in him from earliest infancy. 
Give children a real chance, and many of our problems will solve themselves. 


We are justly proud of our public schools. They have gone a long way toward the solu- 
tion of this problem, and they are carrying a heavy responsibility. We have been liberal in 
our expenditure of money for schools, but we cannot cancel our obligations to the boys and 
girls in our community until we have recognized the physical, mental, and moral needs of those 


boys and girls before they arrive at the school age and during those periods when they cannot 
be under the influence of the school. 
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Betsy Ross 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


She was five and twenty; the chisel of life 
Had graved old lines on her girlish brow. 

She had watched and waited, a soldier’s wife, 
A soldier’s widow she sorrowed now. 

Day by day as her slim hands flew 
Backward and forward weaving lace 

She counted the dark things fate can do; 
Then—a light began in the dusky place. 


This is the way the light began: 

A sudden shadow was on the floor; 

She turned and fronted a martial man 
Gaunt and courteous in the door,— 
General Washington had come to say 
He knew her skill and her needle’s grace. 
Would she make a flag for America? 

A beauty broke in her wistful face, 


A shining caught her. ... They shaped 
planned, 

The tall man towering to the beams, 

The young lace maker; for one dear land 

They wove and worked in a mist of dreams. 

Six white bands and seven bright bars, 

—Eager they watched the pattern come,— 

A fair blue field and a welter of stars, 

Glory gathering in the gloom. 


Hour by hour, left alone, 

Singing she wrought for far-off years, 
Fadeless color to stitch upon, ; 

Starry stuff for her valiant shears; 

Fretting no longer of fate and doom, 

She labored loving, till free and high 

The light that had kindled in one small room 
Flamed to the world in a nation’s sky! 
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Building Their City Beautiful 


Washington Kindergarten Children Reproduce the Capital in Blocks 
By Augusta M. Swan 


HE construction of their city was begun 
during our celebration of George Wash- 
ington’s birthday when the children 
were interested in the building of the 

Mount Vernon mansion. A group of: three or 
four of the older children eagerly studied various 
pictures of it with the idea in mind of a block 
structure worthy of standing as a permanent 
work for a while in our kindergarten room. 
This idea was carried out, and the miniature 
mansion was placed on a rug in a safe corner 
of the room. The slanting roof and spacious, 
pillared porch of the architecture were noted 
by the small builders, but the modern benches 
on the porch were insisted upon as a necessary 
addition to meet modern needs. The class 
then suggested that trees be added, as shown 
in the pictures they had seen. These trees were 
cut from paper, painted green, and then pasted 
to flat sticks placed in small cylindrical blocks, 
after which the children arranged them around 
the mansion. 

A little later in our civic thought, the study 
and place of the church in the community was 


introduced. We were fortunate in having among 
our children one who had lived in Alexandria, 
Virginia, and actually visited the. church where 
George Washington worshipped. This_sug- 
gested the study and discussion of the picture 
of Christ Church; it must have a steeple, large 
and small colored glass windows, a large front 
door, and what was emphatically noted, a fence 
surrounding a yard and a few trees. “Let’s 
make the road from Mount Vernon to Christ 
Church,” was the next suggestion. It was 
decided that sand from the sand table, and a 
few small pebbles, would answer the purpose; 
these were placed on the floor in a carefully 
made straight road connecting the two buildings. 

“Why couldn’t we make some more buildings?” 
asked one of the children, greatly pleased with 
the first result. 

“Let us build the city of Washington, and 
make the Potomac River down to Mount Vernon,’”. 
suggested an ambitious child. The idea was 
enthusiastically received by the group, who 
immediately enumerated the various buildings 
necessary for the development of our national 


CAPITOL BUILDING AT THE END OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. LEFT FRONT, 
THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WITH A REFLECTING POOL IN FRONT 
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6 KINDERGARTEN 
capital. The first buildings suggested by the 
children were those most familiar, our own 
Monroe School, and the new hospital recently 
built as part of the U. 8. Soldiers’ Home. Fol- 
lowing a few group consultations and a study of 
the exterior of these two buildings, the children 
discovered the special architecture and kinds 
of blocks needed. These buildings were solid and 
square, built with slanting roofs, large doorways, 
wide windows, and each building was finished 
with a small steeple on the top of which the 
American flag must always fly. 

“Washington must take care of its sick people,”’ 
remarked one of the group. 

“Our Monroe School must have the bell in 
the tower,” said another child. The bell was 
procured and suspended. The school having 
been completed, the playground was next sug- 
gested; this was inclosed by a fence and even 
equipped with a modern swing and seesaw. 

“Now we can make the Sanitary Store on 
the other side of the fence,” said a child, choosing 
two others to help build several stores in the 
vicinity of the school, plain, low buildings, with 
windows large enough to display goods. The 
local church was next added to the neighborhood, 
‘ the children noticing the difference in architecture 
and form of windows and doors from the other 
they had built. It was suggested that the 
church steeple have a cross, as did Christ Church 
in Alexandria. The windows were painted in 
floating colors by the children, and the cross 
was cut from silver paper. 

The next day the children decided to add the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument to their 
floor project, which of course meant placing 
Pennsylvania avenue between. The study of 


CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, AND MOUNT VERNON, VIRGINIA. ROAD BETWEEN 
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the Capitol building called for much thought 
and concentration, for it had to be made in 
proportion to the buildings already finished. 
Two children worked on this building for several 
days before the rotunda satisfied them. The 
dome effect was achieved by placing oblong 
bricks in an upright circular fashion, upon 
which a circle of cardboard was placed, each 
layer being smaller in dimension. Our Capitol 
was finally completed, however, as were the 
wings, the broad flight of steps, and even the 
armed figure surmounting the dome. 

The Washington Monument was placed by 
one little boy at the opposite end of Pennsylvania 
avenue, a type of building easily accomplished 
and accepted by the school. “Now, if we have 
the Monument, we must have the Lincoln 
Memorial with the reflecting pool,’ announced 
one of the children who had previously visited 
these places of interest. Thus was added the 
Lincoln Memorial with its rows of. columns and 
its beautiful approach; and again many children 
worked together painting and cutting the decora- 
tive trees and shrubs, and laying out the reflect- 
ing pool which was inclosed by oblong bricks. 
The swan shown in the picture was somewhat 
out of proportion, but it was thoughtfully 
brought from home to add to the reflecting pool, 
and therefore was accepted by the group. 

This section of the block construction showed 
Pennsylvania avenue culminating in the Capitol 
building, and the Union Station hidden behind 
with its numerous tracks and trains. This 
reproduction of the historic avenue was much 
enjoyed by the children, because it was wide 
enough for them to walk up and down while 
laying the car tracks and arranging the cars. 
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It took some time to plan the sidewalks which 
were composed of long narrow boards, these 
also being bordered by trees. 


Many of the children who did not wish to 
build or paint, constructed wagons, cars, and 


SPEEDWAY, POTOMAC RIVER, BRIDGES AND BOATS. 
MONUMENT. CENTER, CITY POST OFFICE. 


automobiles from heavy paper and blocks; even 
a gasoline station was added to the main street. 
One of the children told us that his father worked 
in the Post Office, and we ought to build that in 
our city. This suggestion resulted in the large 
building back of the Monument, the children 
insisting on a weather vane for the finishing 
touch. I think 
perhaps more 
community in- 
terest was shown 
in the plan- 
ning and con- 
structing of the 
Speedway than 
in any other 
building of the 
project. Most 
of the children 
had visited this 
beautiful drive- 


way, and were 
most anxious to 
carry out the 
effect of river 
and scenery. A 
small group 
painted blue 


paper, which was 
torn and placed 
in a zigzag 
manner to repre- 


LEFT, WASHINGTON 
EXTREME LEFT, UNION STATION 


RIGHT, SOLDIER’S HOME HOSPITAL. 
CENTER, PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND CARS 
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sent the Potomac River; the embankments were 
finally reproduced by using large stones with 
small pebbles and sand intermixed. Trees were 
once more called for, but this time not only 
green ones were painted, but red, white, and pink, 
for do we not love ‘cherry 
blossom”’ time in Washington? 

“‘When I was on the Speed- 
way, we went over a bridge to 
Virginia,’ exclaimed a small 
boy. Two bridges were at 
once constructed by the group, 
one child building a draw- 
bridge. Now we were able to 
cross to Virginia just up the 
river from Alexandria and 
Mount Vernon! Or we might 
sail in one of our boats! 
Many were the finishing 
touches which were added 
as they seemed to be needed; 
benches under thecherry trees, 
letter boxes, and even trash 
boxes were constructed and 
placed. 

Eleven different types of 
architecture were studied and 
faithfully reproduced by kindergarten children 
during the developmoent of this project. 

We invited all the boys and girls in the school 
to visit us, and many were the expressions of 
surprise and delight as nearly six hundred chil- 
dren walked through our block-built city during 
that week. New impulse in civics was given 


(Continued on page 52) 
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‘The Children’s Section at 
Geneva 


By Marie Anne Ferriere 


HERE is an increasing harmony among 
the little ones of the various national- 
ities who attend the Children’s Section 
of our International School of Geneva. 

Small Americans from all sections of your country, 
as well as Dutch, Norwegians, English, Scotch, 


and a half to six years of age. Our most in- 
teresting results are obtained with the younger, 
nursery-age group. I would invite you to be- 
come for a day a visitor with these little ones, 
mingling freely with them and feeling the 
harmony of thought and action which is develop- 


Russians, Polish, Swiss, 
French, and _ Spanish 
children, live and play 
together with a great deal 
of harmony. We feel 
that this nursery and 
kindergarten division of 
our school is realizing the 
aim of the whole, which 
is the patrimony of 
humanity. 

This new school is 
born of the new day in 
Geneva, a city which, 
though small, represents 
an assemblage of types 
and different mentalities 
difficult of molding 
together. The children 
we serve are growing up 
in a junior cosmopolitan 
group characterized by 
a hopeful and friendly 
intimacy. Their mental 
variation is a stimulus to 
both the individual child 
and to the teacher, and 
their education offers a 


EpitTor’s Note: L’Ecole Internationale 
de Geneve is our most recent and enthusi- 
astic adventure in education. As Geneva 
symbolizes the hope of a new interna- 
tional relationship, so the children of 
Geneva’s various national backgrounds, 
home life, and different heritage need 
such schooling as will tend to a liberalized 
social outlook and standards of wide 
toleration. These are the aims of the 
International School in which the study 
of humanity, of folk music, national art 
and craft, the natural sciences, and 
modern languages in its broad curriculum 
develop unconsciously a feeling for world 
unity. 

We are concerned with its Children’s 
Section about which the directress writes 
for us. The essential difficulties of ex- 
pressing Mademoiselle Ferriere’s educa- 
tional philosophy in a translation of her 
paper should be allowed for. She is 
doing for the nursery and kindergarten 
age child what it is hoped a closer circle 
of the nations will do for world better- 
ment. 


ing in their small republic 
of the nursery. 

You will take your way 
to a large, comfortable 
building placed in ample 
grounds. The  kinder- 
garten division of the 
International School is 
located in a private 
garden, a quarter of an 
hour from the city. The 
children have the freedom 
of vast green lawns, 
shady trees, and a large 
orchard. Garden tools 
are at their disposal. 
The oldest children from 
five to six years of age 
cultivate their own little 
gardens. The atmos- 
phere of the schoolrooms 
is also adapted to the free 
development and hygienic 
needs of the child; a great 
deal of care is expended 
in making them attractive 
by means of reproductions 


challenge of great possibil- 

ity. A sort of miniature 

League of Nations was anticipated in the founding 
of the International School, where the theory of 
personal and national tolerance could be all the 
more easily instilled because it is part of the 
daily common work and play during the most 
formative years. More than any other social 
group must the little children of Geneva be 
brought up in the spirit of modern life with all 
tis increasingly interdependent elements. 

The Children’s Section of the school combines 
preschool and kindergarten pedagogy with the 
atmosphere of the Montessori Houses of Child- 
hood as these have been developed in the schools 
of Rome. The children attending are from two 


of the great masterpieces 

of art, and growing plants 

and blooming flowers. 
Each child has his own little table and chair, for 
which he is responsible. He is held responsible 
also for the playthings and the utensils which he 
uses in his various projects and the neatness of 
his own special corner of house and garden. 

The daily session of the Children’s Section is 
planned in order that each little one may develop 
according to his particular needs and capacities. 
The children arrive at nine o’clock, put their hats 
and coats in a cloakroom in a place especially 
allotted to each one, and help one another in 
tying on their pinafores. First comes the task 
of putting the room in order, then the children 
busy themselves with the plants, the flowers, 
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THE HOME OF THE CHILDREN’S SECTION, 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL, GENEVA 


and their small pets, such as fish, turtles, 
and rabbits. Then comes singing. The 
singing is usually followed by a silent march 
around a large circle marked with chalk on 
the floor. The children go to their tables 
on tiptoe and sit down. Then there is 
silence for a minute or two, a child is called 
in a low voice, and he opens the cupboard 
of toys, still keeping quiet. Then all rise 
and choose their occupation, usually a 
Montessori exercise, and they work on this 
until half past ten. At this hour they par- 
take of a light lunch of bread and fruits 
which they have brought from home and 
which they eat in the garden when the 
weather is fine; otherwise they themselves 
group their little tables to form a single large 
table, which they cover with a cloth, and 
where they put the plates. This little 
lunch is followed by free play in the garden; 
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swinging, marches, or round games, ending 
with respiratory gymnastics. At eleven 
o'clock they go back indoors and continue . 
Montessori exercises and _ kindergarten 
occupation until noon. Naturally it must 
be understood that this program is subject 
to variations and modifications according to 
the days. 

Besides toys and didactic materials, which 
are especially adapted to the smallest 
children, Decroly’s educational games are 
used for the older ones. Household activi- 
ties are carried on by groups and are the 
object of particular attention. Besides 
being useful in themselves, these tasks are 
a subject of pride for the children, who take 


THERE IS A BOND OF FRIENDLY SYMPATHY BETWEEN 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG ANIMALS 


Courtesy, L’Ecole Internationale de Geneve 


a keen interest 
in setting the 
tables for their 
common meal, 
using brooms 
and brushes in 
keeping the 
room tidy, clean- 
ing their pets’ 
cages, and laun- 
dering dolls’ 
clothes. In this 
way the children 
in their most 
plastic period 
of development 
are led to take 
part in and 
appreciate the 
value of the 
plain tasks of 


THROUGH COMMON INTERESTS THESE LITTLE CHILDREN OF MANY NATIONALITIES the household 


WORK AND PLAY IN HARMONY 


Courtesy, L’Ecole Internationale de Geneve 


upon which 
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the security and integrity of the home are 
founded. 

To single out and study the natural capabilities 
of the children in order to help each child adapt 
himself to the modern environment and under- 
stand, so far as he is able, the life of adults, such 
is the role of the teacher who is occupied with the 
smallest children. Activity thus regulated tends 


THE KINDERGARTEN MUST BE A MINIATURE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Courtesy, L’Ecole de Internationale de Geneve 
to re-establish calmness in children who are 
nervous, as is often the case with those whose 
parents belong to what we term the cultivated 
classes, and whose homes offer the child an 
environment too complicated for him. On the 
other hand, the regime of the nursery school 
wakens and stimulates children whose vitality 
islow. In this atmosphere of peace and harmony 
where a hundred objects of interest and oppor- 
tunities for self-expression attract their attention 
and stimulate their spontaneous effort, little 
children grow like healthy plants. 

The visitor at our Children’s Section may not 
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at first thought recognize the meaning back of 
each exercise of our day. There is, however, 
a distinct aim in each hour, each moment, of our 
program. I would like to recapitulate. 

In this Section we develop the attention and the 
concentration of the very young child by games 
and educational exercises, which make him learn 
through self-activity. Whatever he achieves 
must be through his own personal effort, although 
he is one of a co-operating group working toward 
this end of individualism. He has free choice of 
his activity. Besides the Montessori material, 
having for an objective the development of 
observation, we give the child a way of expressing 
himself by free hand drawing, some constructions, 
some modeling, and play in the sand box. Disci- 
pline is obtained by carefully planned experiences 
developing self-control: silent walks, handling 
of objects requiring skill, group play, and brief 
silent periods of work. Free play out of doors, 
sand craft, ball games, group games, and respir- 
atory gymnastics strengthen the bodily resist- 
ance of the child, which has a direct relation to 
his behavior. 

A foundation is laid for the work of the primary 
school in our observation of nature in all its 
varying phases, our care of plants and small 
animals, in music, through original story-telling 
in which the children learn to express themselves 
in sentences and through listening to beautiful 
stories. So we prepare the elements and as the 
child expresses a need and capability we begin 
very simple reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Our Children’s Section is closely related to the 
policy of the Primary and Secondary classes. 
Our little ones are being trained to an apprecia- 
tion of personal responsibility and social inter- 
dependence. As the world has need of men and 
women alive to their duties, properly equipped 
to play their part both nationally and internation- 
ally, and endowed with the positive courage of 
endeavour, so the school of today will make 
every effort to determine the individual capabili- 
ties of each child in order consciously to contribute 
to the harmonious blossoming and the fullest 
fruition of diverse personalities. 


Immortal 
By Mark Van Doren 


The last thin acre of stalks that stood 
Was never the end of the wheat. 

Always something fled to the wood, 
As if the field had feet. 


In front of the sickle something rose— 
Mouse, or weasel, or hare; 

We struck and struck, but our worst blows 
Dangled in the air. 


Nothing could touch the little soul 
Of the grain. It ran to cover, 

And nobody knew in what warm hole 
It slept till the winter was over. 


And early seeds lay cold in the ground. 
Then—but nobody saw 
It burrowed back with never a sound, 
And awoke the thaw. —The Measure. 
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NLY with its mother can a baby be 
usefully studied. Baby Week should 
be Mother and Baby Week; these 
two are one flesh. We have signally 

failed to save babies under one month old; the 
neonatal mortality in Great Britain, as we 
technically call it, is almost as high as ever, and 
so is the rate of stillbirths. We have con- 
tinually forgotten that babies can be completely 
saved and cared for only through their mothers, 
appointed by nature for 
that purpose. Sowe shall 
begin with the expectant 
mother. 

She should have had 
her share of sunlight in 
her own childhood, and 
her pelvis will thereafter 
not be rickety. The ex- 
pectant mother should 
also receive enough sun- 
light to safeguard her 
child from those defects 
in the development of the 
skeleton, which are really 
identical in origin with 
postnatal rickets. I 
suggest that, in view of 
the work of Dr. Alfred 
Hess which I have ob- 
served at first hand in 
New York, through the 
enrichment of the blood 
in lime and phosphorus by exposure to sunlight, we 
may hope to avert the robbery of calcium from the 
mother’s teeth to serve her unborn child, and thus 
make obsolete the saying, “‘A tooth for every child.” 
We must practice what I now advocate, the 
heliohygiene of pregnancy. expectant 
mother withdraws herself from the public gaze 
and thus actually receives less sunlight than 
other women, whereas she really needs to be 
sunlit for two. Space fails to elaborate my 
thesis here; but I predict that in a decade the 
use of sunlight or, failing it, artificial light will 
be regarded as part of the due hygiene of 
pregnancy. 

After birth the infant needs sunlight, and 
more especially the ultraviolet rays, at about 
half an octave above the violet; which are the 
first and most obliterated by the smoke of our 
cities. At Columbia University, New York, 
Dr. Hess and his fellow-workers have shown 
that rickets, when properly looked for with 
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Sunlight and Childhood 


By Caleb Williams Saleeby, M.D. 


better babies and healthier children, we 
must give them more sunshine. A 
menace of childhood today is rickets, 
now proved to be a preventable disease 
and curable by direct sunlight or light 
from artificial sun lamps. 

Dr. Saleeby, whose paper on the thera- 
peutic value of sunshine we have received 


permission from The National League 
for Health, Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare, Great Britain, to publish, is a 
children’s specialist of international note 


as well as a psychologist. 
“Parenthood and Race Culture” 
“An Outline of Eugenics,” are well- 
known and far-reaching in their influence. 
He has a real message for the mother 
and teacher of young children. 


the X-rays, is a disease of the early months 
of the infantile year, and that sunlight, or even 
artificial light, is a specific against it. There 
should, of course, never be another case of 
rickets in the world. It is the typical disease 
of darkness—la maladie de l’ombre par excel- 
lence. I am fully cognizant of the stress 
upon the dietetic factors of rickets, and have 
probably read and written the words “anti- 
rachitic vitamin A” as often as any one; but 
the great outstanding 
need of our babies is their 
place in the sun, to which 
they will never be restored 
until we have abolished 
the deadly veil of coal 
smoke against which I 
have inveighed in vain, 
day and night, almost 
without ceasing, for more 
than twenty years. 


At the beginning of 

that period in the 
year 1902 when infant 
mortality throughout the 
nations was marked by 
a monstrous “summer 
peak,” the sharp rise of 
the curve of mortality 
during the third quarter 
of the year was due to 
summer diarrhea. There 
has been no real epidemic of that disease in this 
country since 1911. My oldslogan, “‘onein seven,” 
sounded first in 1902, is happily obsolete. The 
deaths now number only one in fourteen or so. If 
we are to make equal progress in the next twenty 
years, we must attack what is now the out- 
standing, highest peak of mortality, the summer 
peak having gone. Nowadays the winter peak 
in child mortality outstands. It is due to 
bronchitis, broncho-pneumonia, and so forth, 
associated with the hibernal darkness of our 
cities, the curtain of infernal smoke which 
turns them into cold hells like no other cities 
now remaining upon earth. I have been as 
far as Pittsburgh, and the Rocky Mountains 
in the West, and Viborg in the East in this 
inquiry, and I speak of what I know. 

We must learn, doctors and nurses, and 
parents and others, how to use the sunlight 
when we have it in the summer and when it 
is restored to us in the winter; we must hasten 


If we are to have 
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slowly; protect eyes and head; watch each 
individual case; use the bronzing of the skin 
as our index of dosage; devise translucent 
clothing; value the clear morning—in short, 
fear the heat and love the light, keep our chil- 
dren cool and sunlit. 

Infancy passed, we still have the risk of 
rickets, and tuberculosis in childhood becomes 
formidable. While attending to dietetic prin- 
ciples we must recognize in sunlight a factor 
of nutrition second to none. Along the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva, you may now see chil- 
dren of preschool age and school children, .being 
regularly sun-bathed, under official auspices, 
on the principles of the “school in the sun,” 
which was founded by Dr. Rollier, near Leysin, 
in 1910. Go for your daily swim at Pully, 
near Lausanne, and next to you are dozens 
of tiny youngsters, illustrating the truth that 
“baths of water are good, baths of air are better, 
baths of light are best’’; and inquiry shows 
that their parents work outside their homes, 
and this, in short, is the ideal day nursery. 
Meanwhile the tuberculosis death rate runs 
down fast wherever these methods are applied. 
“Of all flowers,’ as Michelet said, “the human 
flower is that which has most need of the 
sun.” 

This new subject of sunlight and childhood, 
the scientific study of which in this country was 
initiated on my suggestion only three years 
ago, is really as old as Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine. In his writings I cannot find 
any special references to children, however, 
and the earliest names in this very brief historical 
introduction to the health value of light, must 
be that of the surgeon Bonnet of Lyons, who 
was curing tuberculosis of bones and joints 
and glands, mostly occurring in children, by 
sunlight as long ago as 1845. The scientific 
discoveries of Pasteur and their application by 
Lister made possible the surgical attack upon 
these conditions, and to this day we call them 
by the name of surgical tuberculosis. The 
records of this destructive and fundamentally 
unscientific method are deplorable, and the 
total oblivion into which Bonnet’s work fell, 
thanks to the blessed discovery of antisepsis 
and asepsis, is a typical instance of the way 
in which the human mind progresses by spirals 
and frequently forgets one truth while half 
grasping another. The outstanding name is 
that of Dr. Theobald Adrian Palm, to whose 
utterly ignored work my attention was drawn 
by a bibliographer in America when I was 
studying this subject there a few years ago. 
Dr. Palm had seen much rickets as a student 
in Edinburgh—“‘Auld Reekie,” as the inhabit- 
ants call it—and had observed the absence of 
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rickets in Japan among extremely poor people 
whom he served as a medical missionary for 
nine years from 1875. Returning to England 
he made a study of the disease by the geographi- 
cal method, and published in 1890 a modest 
but absolutely masterly paper, in which he 
concluded that deprivation of sunlight, as by 
smoke of “Auld Reekie,” is the principal factor 
in the causation of the disease. 

Finsen, in 1893, began to cure lupus by sun- 
light, buth is work was not specially directed 
toward childhood. Dr. Rollier, at Leysin, began 
in 1903 to cure all forms of falsely termed 
“surgical” tuberculosis by sunlight, as Bonnet 
had done two generations earlier; and, in his 
great book, ‘‘La Cure de Soleil,” 1914, he pub- 
lishea photographs showing the cure of rickets, 
together with other diseases in the same patient, 
by sunlight. The outbreak of the war caused 
Rollier’s book to be ignored. In 1920, the 
German, Huldschinsky, cured rickets by arti- 
ficial light, and at the beginning of 1922, after 
six months of public advocacy by myself, the 
Medical Research Council appointed a Com- 
mittee on Light, as I desired, seeing that not 
even Rollier himself, consummate and incom- 
parable clinician could offer in my view, any 
probably or reasonable theory of the modus 
operandi of the celestial medicine which he 
employed with such lovely and perfect results. 
The medical profession and the public are now 
actively interested in a subject which has been 
waiting since the dawn of thought for our study, 
while we have dosed ourselves with oceans of 
poison and died in countless millions for lack 
of the light of life. 

Let us spend our labor and money on pure 
air and light, the abolition of slums and coal 
smoke, the provision of schools and holidays 
in the sun in summer time, the use of our lungs 
and our limbs, always beginning with children, 
in the open air. We must fight against those 
who turn our cities in winter into smoky dun- 
geons, calling the process industry; those who 
imprison well children in shadow in urban 
schools, calling the process education; and ill 
children in shadow in urban hospitals, calling 
the process medicine. Tuberculosis is only 
secondarily and incidentally a bacterial disease; 
it is primarily an indoor disease, a deficiency 
disease, a social disease, a disease of darkness. 
Not only coal smoke but stupidity and selfish 
vested interest are to be impugned. The dark- 
ness is not only atmospheric but also intellectual 
and moral. There is no darkness but ignorance. 


We shall have conquered tuberculosis when 
we have learned and lauded, taught and prac- 
ticed, the laws of health, “‘whose service is per- 
fect freedom.” 


(Continued on page 58) 


‘The Child in 


the Common 


Good 


Interpreting Citizenship in Kindergarten and First Grade 


The Oakland, California, Public Schools. 


HE foundation for the understanding 
of those principles upon which our 
democratic form of government is 
based must be laid by utilizing the 
various concrete situations that illustrate them 
in the child’s activities and environment. It 
is of the utmost importance that the teachers 
of the kindergarten and lower primary grades 
provide conditionsthat in- 
itiate desirable civic atti- 
tude and habits. Young 
childrencannot generalize. 
They must be trained to 
specific habits of behavior, 
at the same time sensing 
the ideal back of the con- 
duct. Our methods there- 
fore should be such that 
the relation of the desired 
habit in securing the com- 
mon good is made clear to 
the child; that its value 
in various situations in the 
home and the community, 
as well as the child’s responsibility in these other 
situations, is brought out. 

The modern course of civics in the American 
school should consist of a series of situations 
helping the child to promote the welfare of his 
home, his class, the school in general, and his 
community as the welfare of the nation is pro- 
moted by the government of the United States. 
This program should of course be adapted to the 
environment and everyday activities of children. 
We are saying to the little ones who first cross 
the thresholds of our kindergarten rooms: ‘“‘How 
can we help so that all can play and work here 
with the greatest success and happiness?” This 
thought in our course in civics is next applied 
to the school as a development of our ideals 
of conduct in the schoolroom. Next comes 
the home. How can we help make it the 
best possible place for all the family? Then 
the community is reached. What is done to 
make it a good place to live and work in? At 
last, by these logical and easy steps, we arrive 
at the beginning of a national conscience. We 
realize that we have a country. How can we 
show our appreciation for what it does for us? 
How can we help to make it the greatest and best 
country in the world? 


good citizenship. 


Epiror’s Note: The Oakland schools 
have worked out a course of study in 
civics through which the child is led to 
determine and evaluate conduct and 
attitude in terms of the welfare of the 
various groups of which he is a member. 
These are the fundamental qualities of 


The outline as it relates to early child- 
hood is unusually suggestive. 


fortunate in having the privilege of 
publishing it. 


Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent 


The various civic contributions the child is 
capable of making intelligently in his first two 
school years are indicated on the accompanying 
charts. These charts are a means of showing the 
child the unity of purpose of the various school, 
home, and community activities, and regulations 
in securing the best possible conditions for all. 
They also furnish the basis for problems and proj- 
ects and for standards of 
attainments. The vision 
and willing co-operation 
so essential to citizenship 
in a democracy are thus 
gained through whole- 
hearted, purposeful activ- 
ity, that is, through the 
solution of problems, the 
carrying out of projects, 
the intelligent and willing 
practice of civic habits. 

Skill is gained only in 
the medium in which it is 
used: the right use of 
freedom can be learned 
only in and through freedom. Likewise the 
ability to participate intelligently and effectively 
in promoting the common good in our form of 
government can be acquired only in a democratic 
environment. This does not. mean, nor is it 
desirable, that the schoolroom shall have the 
machinery or organization that has been evolved 
to carry on city, state, or federal activities. 
It does mean that the children shall, to the 
extent of which they are capable, participate in 
devising the best means for securing ends that are 
recognized by them as promoting the good of 
the groups of which they themselves are mem- 
bers,—that is, the solution of genuine problems 
arising in the children’s various group activities 
is better adapted to securing the end desired than 
is the solution of fictitious ones. 


We are 


XCURSIONS will create these real situations 

for studying the social welfare. Whenever 
possible, have the children observe at first 
hand the service of city workers. If a traffic 
officer is stationed near the school, the class 
should be taken to watch what he does to keep 
people from being hurt. This should be followed 
by discussion and forms of expression that will 
serve to clarify and deepen the children’s im- 
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pressions, such as dramatization, graphic illus- 
trations, and sand table settings. Appreciation 
of the social service of city workers should also 
be developed through stories illustrating the 
dangers they encounter, and their heroic acts in 
times of special danger. Especial stress should 
be laid on the means by which each child of the 
group may co-operate with each community 
officer studied. 

The play-store activities suggested in the first 
exercises in arithmetic give possibilities for prac- 
tice of courtesy to the clerk, to the customers, 
and to other purchasers. This should be stressed 
particularly in schools where children buy their 
luncheons in neighborhood stores. A trip to 
one of these at the noon hour by the teacher will 
give numerous suggestions for discussion in the 
civics period and for practice in playing store. 
In these lower grades the handwork provides 
opportunity for sharing pleasures with those 
less fortunate. Greeting cards, valentines, and 
scrapbooks may be made for children’s hospitals. 
Means of helping in the home may be expressed 
and emphasized in the kindergarten through the 
making of a doll’s house and the care of the 
house and of the dolls. This gives an opportunity 
for studying the hygiene of the home and the 
care of clothing. 

Health teaching may and should be so presented 
as to arouse in the child a strong sense of personal 
responsibility for promoting healthful conditions 
in the groups of which he is a member; it should 
lead to an intelligent appreciation of the regula- 
tions the city has devised to secure this end, 
and a knowledge of how he may personally co- 
operate. The conservation of wild flowers and 
native shrubs is a civic contribution the child 
should make. The study of bird and plant life 
should lay the foundation for intelligent dis- 
crimination regarding the taking of animal life 
and the destruction of plants, and to an apprecia- 
tion of the need of conserving our forests and other 
natural resources. 
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THE SCHOOLROOM 


KINDERGARTEN 


A. 1. Being Prompt. 


a. In responding to signals. 
b. In putting work away. 


B. 1. Books. 
a. By having hands clean. 
b. By turning leaves so as not to soil or tear. 
c. By returning to place. 
2. Furniture, toys, etc. 
a. Keeping clean and unmarred. 
b. Keeping things in their places when not in use. 


The teacher should be on the lookout in the 
playground for social and unsocial acts to use as a 
basis of discussion; the problems of fair play, of 
good sportsmanship, opportunity, and responsi- 
bility of larger children for the safety and pleasure 
of smaller children, of cripples and strangers. 

Story-telling and dramatization are a means 
of translating the social thought into action. 
Various kinds of conventional courtesy, home 
activities in which children promote the comfort 
and pleasure of others, situations involving 
safety and the considerate acts of story characters, 
and of Washington, Lincoln, and other great 
men, are material for these. Even quite young 
children may make simple surveys of the school 
grounds so far as the disposal of waste materials 
and safety conditions are concerned, of the streets 
bounding the school grounds, of the condition 
of the toys, craftwork materials, and books of 
the schoolroom, and how they may have a 
personal share in bettering these conditions. 
They may also be led to observe what means their 
city takes to secure safety, clean food, to protect 
property, and give children a chance to play and 
enjoy parks, libraries, and museums. 

The child citizen we hope to develop through 
this teaching.will be characterized by his willing- 
ness to evaluate his own daily conduct in terms of 
helpfulness; and to modify it if it can be shown 
that it is not promoting the common welfare, 
or is interfering with the rights of others. He 
gains increasingly in self-control, especially in 
situations where a child has freedom of choice. 
He understands and is able to express the relation 
to the welfare of the group of the habits stressed 
and of the home and community activities ob- 
served. He shows increasing freedom and in- 
telligence in discussing situations which involve 
the welfare of the social group as he knows it 
in his home, school, and neighborhood. These 
aims will all be realized if we begin our civics 
teaching early and make it an interesting, living 
part of the little child’s day. 


THE SCHOOLROOM 


| First GRADE 
| A. 1. Being Prompt. © 


a, b. As in kindergarten. 
c. In following directions for board and seat work. 


B. 1. Books. 


a, b,c. As in kindergarten. 


d. Keeping away from mouth. 

e. Refraining from marking. 

f. Bringing torn pages to the teacher to be mended. 
2. Furniture and apparatus. 

a,b. As in kindergarten. 


| 
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. Courtesy. 
Conventional social forms. 
a, b,c, d,e. As in kindergarten. 


f. Looking at the teacher or other person when he is talk- 
ing to you. 


. Consideration of others. 


a, b, ce, d,e, f. As in kindergarten. 

g. Quiet entrance to room. 

h. Closing door softly. 

i. Quiet movements at all times in room. 


Giving pleasure to others. 


Entertaining with class program other classes, mothers, 
etc. 


. Order. 
a, b,c. As in kindergarten. 
d. Placing chalk and erasers in regular order. 


e. Keeping materials in and on desk in orderly arrange- 
ment. 


Attractiveness. 


a. Making and caring for a beautiful corner. 
b. Erasing boards so as not to scatter dust. 


Truthfulness, Dependability, etc. 


. As in kindergarten. 


. Doing as one agreed to do. 


a. Bringing things for class work. 
b. Doing one’s best as a monitor. 


. Using other people’s things only with their permission. 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
<. 1. Courtesy. C. 1 
Observing conventional social forms such as: 
a. Thank you, Miss ; 
b. Excuse me, please. 
ce. Good morning, 
Good evening, 
d. Pass behind, instead of in front, of others, if possible. 
e. Boys remove hats in house. 
2. Consideration of others. 2 
a. Being quiet when group is listening to a story or 
music. 
b. Waiting quietly in turn for a privilege. 
ce. Being careful not to interfere in any way with the 
work of others. ; 
d. Letting others have fair number of turns with toys, 3. 
tools, sitting close to the teacher, etc. 
e. Keeping hands and face clean. 
f. Using handkerchief. 
D. 1. Order. D. 1 
a. Keeping floors, table, shelves, in good order. 
b. Keeping boards neat. 
c. Being careful about disposal of hats, wraps, rubbers, 
ete., in the cloak room. 
2 
E. Truthfulness, Dependability, etc. E. 
1. Saying only what is so unless others know you are 1 
“making believe.” 
3 
F. Safety. F. 
1. Being careful not to hurt each other when using large 
blocks, etc. 
2. Being careful not to step on each other’s fingers and not 
to bump into others. 
3. Keeping feet out of way in games. 
4. Being careful in the use of scissors and other pointed 
objects. 
5. Refraining from pushing or crowding. 
G. 1. Punctuality. | G. 1 
a. Not stopping to play on way to school. 
b. Not waitmg for others. 
2. Regularity. | 
a. Trying to keep well and strong. 2 
b. Keeping feet dry. | 
Wearing rubbers. 
Walking on sidewalk. 
Avoiding puddles. 
ce. Removing rubbers and wraps in house. 


Safety. 

4,5. As in kindergarten. 

Keeping feet out of aisles. 

Being careful when running on oiled floors. 


8. Responding to fire signals promptly, silently, and touch- 
ing no one. 


- 


. Punctuality. 


a, b. As in kindergarten. 
ec. Getting up promptly when called. 
d. Running when you find you are likely to be late. 


. Regularity. 


a, b,c. As in kindergarten. 

d. Keeping air clean by erasing board properly. 

e. Turning head and covering mouth when coughing or 
sneezing. 

f. Going nowhere except to school in school hours. 
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THE SCHOOL THE SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN First GRADE 


A. 1. Consideration of Others. A. 1. Consideration of Others. 
a. Halls—Doing nothing to disturb others who are work- a. Halls. As in kindergarten. 
ing. b. Assembly hall. As in kindergarten. 
(1) Walking, not running. ce. Yard. 
(2) Speaking softly. d. 


(1) Playing quietly while other classes are in session. 
Assembly hall. 


(2) Taking or using nothing belonging to another with- 
Being quiet during programs. out permission. 


Yard. (3) Taking articles found to a teacher. 
Take articles found to teacher. . Courtesy. 

a. Giving pleasant greetings. 

b. Boys lift hats to women. 


c. Saying “Excuse me” when accidentally bumping into 
others, etc. 


d. Overlooking unintentional injuries. 
e. Being kind to new, deformed, or shy children. 


Co-operation. Co-operation. 


. Custodian. . Custodian. 
a. Putting up chairs, mats, etc. a, b,c. As in kindergarten. 
b. Collecting erasers and chalk. d. Leaving nothing on top of desk or on floor. 
ce. Wiping muddy feet. . Principal. 


2. Principal. 3. As in kindergarten. 
3. Obeying signals and other directions immediately. 


. Care of Buildings and Grounds. . Care of Buildings and Grounds. 
1. Using garbage cans for all waste materials. 1, 2. As in kindergarten. 
2. Keeping toilet rooms neat and clean. 


. Care and Use of Supplies. . Care and Use of Supplies. 
1. Refraining from wasting water. 1. As in kindergarten. 


2. Refrain from wasting paper, towels, and water. 


+. Health. ). Health. 


. Putting on wraps, rubbers, etc., when needed. 1, 2, 3, 4. Asin kindergarten. 

. Regularly visiting lavatory. Washing hands. 5. Playing vigorously in the fresh air and sunshine during 
3. Drinking without touching fountain with hands or mouth. intermissions. 

. Keeping feet and head dry on rainy days. 
5. Selecting chairs of right height. 


. Safety. . Safety. 

1. Using play apparatus so that no one is hurt. 1, 2. As in kindergarten. 

2. Choosing safe places to play (away from rough games). 3. Avoiding pushing, jostling, and collisions. 
4. Handling umbrella with care when near others. 
5. Not throwing anything but balls. 
6. Following promptly and exactly all directions of teachers 

and pupil officers during fire drills. 


THE HOME THE HOME 
KINDERGARTEN First GRADE 
A. Helpfulness. A. Helpfulness. 
1. Doing promptly and cheerfully what mother and father ask 1. As in kindergarten. 
or direct. 2. By going home promptly after school. 
2. Putting away playthings, books, wraps, and hats. 7 
3. Doing special things to make others happy, such as making 
gifts. 


. Courtesy and Consideration. . Courtesy and Consideration. 


1. Being polite to all members of the family and to all who 1, 2. As in kindergarten. 
come to the house. 


; 3. Playing quietly when in the house. 
2. Using playthings or property of others only with permission. 


. Thrift. . Thrift. 
1. Being careful of toys, books. 1, 2, 3. Asin kindergarten. 
2. Wasting no food. 
3. Saving money regularly for banking. 
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. Safety. 


. Safety. 


1. Never playing with matches, scissors, or sharp pointed stick. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. As in kindergarten. 
2. Keeping safe distance from fire »place, gas stove, bonfires. 7. Playing in safe places. 
3. Never tasting unknown things, medicines, plants, berries, 
etc. 
4. Always washing or peeling fruit before eating. 
5. Refraining from carrying or holding things in mouth while 
playing. 
6. Never touching hanging wires. 
E. Health. E. Health. 
See Health Education Course of Study concerning: As in kindergarten. 
Sleep—rest. Food. 
Fresh air. Exercise. 
Cleanliness. Care of mouth. 
Prevention of colds, ete. 
F. Parents’ Efforts. F. Parents’ Efforts. 


Considering what parents do for their children. 


As in kindergarte1 en. 


OUR CITY 
KINDERGARTEN 
A. Cleanliness and Beauty. 


Refraining from throwing waste materials, such as papers 
and fruit peelings, in parks, streets, and vacant lots. 


OUR CITY 
First GRADE 


A. Cleanliness and Beauty. 
As in kindergarten. 


B. B. 
C. Safety and Health. C. Safety and Health. 
1. Refraining from throwing fruit peelings on sidewalks; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. As in kindergarten. 
removing them when left by others. ’ Never taking unnecessary risks such as: 
2. Stop, look, and listen before crossing streets; being especially a. Dashing across streets. 
careful about autos. b. Running out from behind parked autos. 
3. Crossing streets only at regular crossings, never diagonally. c. Running out into street after balls without looking for 
4. Never walking or playing in streets. dangers. 
5. Avoiding strange animals. 8. Avoiding unsafe places to play: 
6. Refraining from talking with strangers. a. The street. 
b. The railroad track. 
ce. Unfinished buildings, 
d. High windows. 
e. Electric poles. 
D. Co-operation. | D. Co-operation. 
Buying and selling Red Cross Seals; taking part & drills or | As in kindergarten. 
other a¢tivities for the benefit of Red Cress or other | 
phitasthropic organizations, or contributing to Commu- | 
nity Chest. 
Courtesy. E. Courtesy. 
Beg quiet in public assemblies, theater, church, concerts, 1. As in kindergarten. 
libraries. 2. Choosing places to play that interfere as bttle as possible 
with others’ convenience. 
3. Stopping play to let people pass. 
G. Honesty. G. Honesty. 


Try to restore found articles to owner through school. 


As in kindergarten. 


OUR COUNTRY 
KINDERGARTEN 
A. Expressing Loyalty. 
1. Participation in exercises held in commemoration of national 
events and heroes, and in the regular patrietic exercises 
of the schools. 


a. Saluting the flag. 

b. Giving pledge of allegiance. 

ec. Singing patriotic songs. 

d. Standing when national song is sung or played. 


2. Observing the rules regarding respect for the flag. 


OUR COUNTRY 
First GRADE 
A. Expressing Loyalty. 
1, 2. As in kindergarten. 


KINDERGARTEN COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


THE NEALTE OF THE HOME DEPENDS UPON THE THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER TELEPHONES HER GROCE 
CHEN, EVEN IF IT IS A DOLL HOUSE ONLY IN AN EMERGENCY. SHE PREFERS TO SELEC1 
Courtesy. Margaret K. Roberts, Grade Supervisor, Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin HER FAMILY’S FOOD 


Courtesy, Margaret K. Roberts, Grade Supervisor, Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin 


EVERY COMMUNITY NEEDS A GOOD TRANSIT SYSTEM. 
THIS KINDERGARTEN HAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM 
Courtesy, Lillian Mitchell, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Muncie, Indiana 
THE AIR MAIL SERVICE IS ILLUSTRATED BY AN AIR- 
PLANE BUILT BY CHILDREN WHO LIVE NEAR A 
LANDING FIELD 


Courtesy, Lillian Mitchell, Supervisor of Kindergartens, Muncie, Indiana 


“EVERY TOWN SHOULD HAVE ADEQUATE CHEAPER FOOD RESULTS FROM THIS CASH AND CARRY 
FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEM 


Courtesy, Grace Boothby, The Wheelock School, Boston Courtesy, Margaret K. Roberts. Grade Supervisor, Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin 
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A Record of Five-Year-Olds’ 


Projects 


The City and Country School. 


Caroline Pratt, Principal 


Record by Eleanor Salberg 


LOCK building the third week of Feb- 
ruary was done with a little less inter- 
est. Much of the time usually spent 
in this activity was given over to 
dramatization. Those children most intensely 
interested in building have been caught by the 
dramatic spirit of the others. Blocks are used 
in the dramatization for stage settings. 
Peter built a very good construction which 
he called the Pennsyl- 


vania Station. Edwin, 
Grace, Mary, Billy, and Epiror’s NOTE: 


John had tracks leading 


This 


ice, digging, shoveling, making snow forts, slid- 
ing down the snow banks, and snowballing have 
been the chief activities. Nancy, who returned 
to school on Monday, was loath to enter into 
any of the play. I gradually drew her in by 
playing with the children and having her do 


the thing in which she could be with me. One 
day the children had a steamship game and 


played we were ‘a dry dock on Long Island. 
Nancy and I joined hands 
to form the dock for the 


issue of the ships to come into. At 


out from station. 
George and Ross built 
tracks and their own sep- 
arate stations. This was 
a good co-operative play 
scheme, and George and 
Ross joined tracks with 
the others. Peter added 
more stalls to his station, 
saying, ““The Pennsylv 

nia Station has lots of 
trains going out of it.” 
The trains ran to San 


Magazine presents today’s teaching of 
patriotism, its foundation the child’s 
love of his “home town,” its aim that 
of giving him a place in civic welfare. 
Reading the present instalment of the 
Record, we make the discovery that 
five-year-olds may reach this objective 
their first school year. These little ones, 


whose progress we are following through 
Miss Salberg’s notes, have explored their 


neighborhood, reproduced its architec- 
ture, felt its industrial and recreation 
possibilities, and sensed its civic pride. 
Most appealing from the viewpoint of 


the end of the week Nancy 
was shoveling with the 
other children. She 
avoids the boys, espe- 
cially Billy. There has 
been searcely any com- 
plaint of cold. Ross went 
in before the group on 
two oceasions, and Peter 
once. 

Play with Big Mate- 
rials—Indoors: At the 
first of the week drama- 
tization of an “‘Alee and 


Francisco, Chicago, New 
Jersey, Atlantic City, and 
New Orle: ans. Arthur’s 
building has shown im- 
provement this week. He 
has made a good contact and contributed tracks 
that were worth while. His tendency to build 
and destroy is less noticeable. He is in a spirit 
of high elation, especially when building or 
dramatizing. 

Small one-inch cube blocks have been popular 
all week to build into castles, garages, roadways, 
and theaters. These are used on the tables 
and are built with a thought for design and 
pattern in color and size. 

Peter strung beads on Friday. This is one 
of the very rare times that beads have been used. 
He named each one as he put them on, giving 
French words, which he said he had heard his 
grandmother sing. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: Because 
of the heavy snow all the play time has been 
spent in the Alley. Sleds were used until the 
road became too rough. Sliding on the smooth 


free development is the story they told 
after building their City of New York. of. 
It is a genesis of childhood. 


John” story was talked 
Six children, all boys, 
participated in this. 
Block boxes were drawn 
across the room and the 
covers put up for curtains. This play was inter- 
rupted by other scheduled activities and was not 
returned to. A dramatization of monkeys in 
the Zoo was repeated on three succeeding days. 
Edwin named the play “Monkey Galumpy.”’ 
Cages and dens were put up with the use of 
blocks, and a staircase for stunts was made. 
The stiff crooked leg ‘and swinging motion was 
well carried out. Chattering and a hissing sound 
were made as the representative animals noises. 
The play was dramatic and well controlled. 
These dramatizations would go on for very 
long periods, but I usually cut them off after 
one performance. This prevents cockiness, and 


the next activity is entered into with enthusiasm. 
I believe, after a little more of this spontaneous 
dramatic activity, something can be done with 
The children now 
They have 


the writing of simple plays. 
think there must be an audience. 
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been anxious to ask the VI’s down again. This 
I have discouraged. ‘Tickets are made and given 
out. Edwin usually receives these in a box, 
pokes them down with a stick, and chops as he 
has seen subway tickets received. The tickets 
are decorated and John has been copying the 
names from tables and chairs and distributing 
the tickets to the children whose name they bear. 

Very ingenious costumes are constructed out 
of paper and decorated. Edwin made a round 
cap for his monkey costume and a vest with 
armholes cut in it. Three-cornered soldier hats 
are also made. Coats are used and pulled up 
over the head, the belt representing the monkey’s 
tail. 

Original Stories: A discussion of snow block- 
ade, the use of snowplows on trains and trolley 
lines, and the details of clearing streets of the 
snow was discussed in full. I told the children 
of the trip stories told in the six-year-old class, 
also read them some stories told by those chil- 
dren. None of these brought any comment 
except the conjecture as to who had written 
the story, but the following group story of our 
trip was produced: 


THE Snow TRIP 


Peter: Once we walked and we walked and 
we walked, and we turned and walked up the 
other way, and we saw them filling carts with 
snow. 

Billy: So we went on around the corner and 
up, no, down, Fifth avenue, and so we saw a 
horse and wagon of snow coming down and it 
didn’t stop, and there was an auto behind it. 

Edwin: And then the auto turned around 
the other way and then another auto moved 
up and dumped. It dumped some snow down 
into the sewer. 

George: It went down into a big hole in the 
street, and there were some men there shoveling 
the snow into the hole. 

Arthur: Well, then that truck tried to dump, 
but the back thing didn’t swing open and the man 
said, ‘“‘We forgot to unlatch it.”’ So they had to 
lower it all down again, and then they lowered it 
down and the men unlatched it and it didn’t un- 
latch, so one of the workmen unlatched it with 
the latch handle, and then the man opened the 
back part and the truck came up and up and up 
and then the back thing swung right open and out 
came the snow. 

John: And so the workmen shoveled it, and 
shoveled it, until it all went down the sewer, 
and then we took our partners and came back. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Shop: Billy finished a sailboat in the shop. 
He promptly paid for it and took it home. 


Nancy finished a wagon. She worked well and 
steadily on this and was very much pleased with 
it. This is the first toy she has made. 

Class Organization: Washing cups after the 
milk period was attempted in the fall with this 
group. The response was poor and the children 
had to be coerced, so I thought best to drop it. 
One morning this week I told them of a four-year- 
old class that washed their own cups and that, 
when they forgot it one day, did it before they 
had their milk the next morning. The response 
to this was all that could be desired. It seems to 
have become a privilege now. Two children 
accept the responsibility each day and take charge 
of the cups and bottles, and each morning the 
question comes, ‘Whose turn is it to wash the 
cups today?” 

Orientation in Space: A game of “Simon Says”’ 
adapted to directions was played and is well liked. 
I say “Simon Says” and the children point the 
direction and tell me what is in that direction. 
Their answers are South Ferry, Staten Island, 
Battery Park, Aquarium, Statue of Liberty, 
etc. Pointing west they name Hudson River, 
Hoboken, Hudson Tubes. The same with east; 
then the different bridges are given and Brooklyn 
and Long Island. With north are associated 
Central Park and the Bronx Park Zoo. Each 
time we play this, some landmark is given not 
mentioned before and which shows thought and an 
actual visioning of themselves in the direction. 
Ross is never incorrect in sensing direction, 
whether in the room or on a trip. After asking 
him recently, I said, ‘How do you know that is 
east?” He replied, ‘I feel it; the little captain 
in my stomach tells me it is east.” 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 

Discussion: Conversations about vocational 
choices come out often when the children are 
putting on wraps or in any free periods. George 
for the past two or three months has talked about 
marrying Grace. In one conversation of some 
time ago, Grace said, “‘When I get big, I’m going 
to be a dancer.”’ George immediately replied, 
can’t marry me, if you are.” To this Grace 
made no reply. This week George said again, 
“Youre going’ to marry me when we get big, 
aren’t you, Grace, and your name will be Mrs. 
Donaldson, but you’ll be alone a great deal of the 
time, because I’m going to be a fireman?” At 
this John spoke up and said, “I’m going to marry 
Mary when I get big.” 

A trip was taken to observe the disposal of the 
snow. The children chose partners and formed 
in line. We counted out for leader. They are 
now excellently controlled on trips. Edwin has 
to be spoken to in order to remember not to talk 
when crossing the street. We watched the 
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wagons being loaded with snow on Eighth street, 
then went down Fifth avenue and saw the un- 
loading of a truck and the shoveling of snow into a 
manhole above the sewer. The dumping of the 
truck was watched very closely. The driver had 
not opened the end of the car, which Edwin 
noticed and remarked upon, and the truck body 
was lowered, unlatched, and raised again. The 
snow coming out was a dramatic moment and a 
ery came from all the children as the truck 
emptied. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES 
WEEK OF FEBRUARY 28TH 


Blocks: Enthusiasm was high on Monday over 
the new blocks which had been stacked in the 
room over the week-end. Almost as soon as he 
was seated at the milk table Edwin said, “Oh, 
let’s build a town.”” This inspired the group and 
one said, “‘Let’s put in a church’’; another, ‘““We’ll 
build houses and stores’’; another, ‘‘T’ll make the 
Woolworth Building.” Mention of the Wool- 
worth Building started the children off on New 
York City buildings and rapidly, one after 
another, they named their choices of buildings. 
“T’ll make the church; you know the church we 
saw on atrip.” “I’m going to make the Metro- 
politan Building.” “T’ll build my house on 
Tenth street.” ‘I’m going to make the church 
on Tenth street.”” ‘Oh, I’m going to build the 
school.” “T’ll make the new school.” 

Since there was now such deviation from the 
first suggestion of a town, I remarked, “If we are 
going to put in all these things we’d better build 
New York City.” This was taken up at once, 
and a child was sent to get a map. The build- 
ings mentioned had all been on or near Broadway 
or Fifth avenue. I pointed out these streets on 
the map to the children. We found the north 
and south, then discussed the best arrangement 
in the room to show uptown and downtown. 
This came readily for we have had direction, and 
games of direction in the room. 

After this discussion it was drawing period and 
the children settled down to their drawing very 
well in spite of the paramount interest in building. 
When the building period came the scheme was at 
once taken up. I drew Broadway and Fifth 
avenue on the floor with chalk and the buildings 
were put up. The three highest previously 
named were worked out first. These were built so 
high that one fell, causing the other two to go, 
and since it was time to stop building the loose 
blocks were put away. 

The next day I showed the children pictures 
of the buildings they had chosen from the booklets, 
“New York City Illustrated” and the “‘Cathedral 
of Commerce.” Ross had built Old Trinity 
the day before. He had put it downtown but 
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not on Broadway and the construction was not 
a creditable one. After seeing the picture, he 
said, “It is going to be different when I take it 
down and build it on Broadway.” The Wool- 
worth Building was constructed with the most 
thought given to the tower; to its height as 
related to the City Hall and Metropolitan 
buildings. Clocks were added to the Metro- 
politan Tower. Ross remarked that the clocks 
should all show the same time. This is observant 
for a child who does not tell time. The child 
making the City Hall wished to add clocks to 
his tower. Also I suggested that we look at 
the picture to see if there were clocks. Seeing 
the figure on it, he decided to make a statue. 
He said, “I can make it of paper,” to which I 
added, “Or clay.”” He used the latter. 

The scheme continued through the building 
periods of the week, more constructions being 
added as long as the blocks held out. The 
Flatiron Building was put up at the intersection 
of Broadway and Fifth avenue. One child said 
he knew it was there because he had seen it from 
the bus. 

Ross built Reeve’s grocery store and Cushman’s 
bakery on Tenth street. Of the latter he re- 
marked, ‘““This is Cushman’s where my daddy ° 
gets money, money for checks.” Nancy and 
Jean built an apartment house. 

Mary built the Washington Arch and made 
Washington Square with a large sheet of paper, 
colored green with crayons. The Grand Central 
Station was built, the builder asking me first on 
what street it was. He realized it should be 
uptown in the room but did not know the street 
on which to put it. Later in the week signal 
lights were put on Fifth avenue. Peter built 
these. He put in five and asked, “‘Where do they 
begin?” When I told him at Thirty-fourth 
street he chose a distance about halfway between 
Twenty-third and Forty-second streets. I can’t 
say how much of this was connected with Forty- 
second street, but it was definitely thought out 
in regard to Twenty-third street, for he said, 
pointing to the street, “This is Twenty-third 
street, isn’t it?” After he had built up the blocks 
I asked, “‘How will you make the lights?” ‘With 
crayons,” he replied. “Yes, or with colored 
blocks?” He used the latter. 

When the blocks were all used, policemen, 
street cleaners, busses,and people waiting for them 
were cut from paper and pasted on blocks to 
make them stand. 

Clay: The group clay work given at a definite 
period does not hold the children’s attention, nor 
bring forth very good modeling. However, one 
afternoon early in the week when the children 
came in from out-of-door play and had had no 
quiet period in clay, modeling statues to go into 
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the floor scheme was begun. 
taneous 
statues: 

Peter: 


There was a spon- 
discussion about different kinds of 


I’m going to make a statue of Mr. 
Lincoln. He died before I was born, didn’t he? 

Ross: I’m going to make Mr. Washington. 
I saw a statue of Mr. Washington; he was a awful 
good man, he was the first government. 

Conversation continued of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington statues and others seen in Central Park. 
The children spoke of the figure of Colonel 
Holley in Washington Square, saying, ‘He is 
only made a little ways down.” I gave them the 
word “bust,” and explained it for those who 
didn’t know what the others had meant. _ These 
figures were dried and set up on blocks in the two 
parks, Madison and Washington squares. Other 
figures of animals made at previous periods were 
also used. One little girl, who plays in the park 
in the afternoon, came the next morning and 
made a statue which, from its contour, suggested 
the Garibaldi figure in Washington Square. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: During the 
first of the week there was still much play in the 
Alley, sliding down and climbing on high piles of 
snow, shoveling, and dramatic play with repre- 
sentations of islands and boats. The yard play 


at No. 30 also consisted of shoveling in the snow 
and mud and sand. Early in the week hard 
work was put in to clear the walks of snow and 


ice. There was dramatic house play, and animal 
hunting games, and much use of the slide. It was 
too muddy for block building. The yard play had 
been entirely detached from the room scheme. 
Organized games were played well during one 
morning period:—‘‘Hide and Seek,” ‘‘Pom, Pom 
Pull Away,” “Wind and Flowers’ (new), and 
“Red Lion.” 

Dramatization: Elevators were made by means 
of blocks, string, and staples. These were raised 
and lowered in the buildings in which they were 
placed. During the week as the children went 
through the room they attempted to walk on the 
chalked streets. They would remark, ‘I’m walk- 
ing down Broadway.” In the music class one 
child remarked to another, ‘Your chair is right 
over Fifth avenue.” Ross added to his store 
small pieces of paper, which he decorated and put 
into his construction to represent canned goods. 

Original Stories: These were found to make a 
detailed, harmonious whole, as follows: 


New ON THE FLOOR 


Do you know what we built on the floor? 
We built all together and we made New York 
City. And we drew streets by taking chalk and 
drawing the outside of a street, and all the space 
in between the lines was the street. 

And the streets were Broadway and Fifth 
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avenue and Tenth street and Twelfth street and 
Thirteenth street and Twenty-third street and 
Forty-second street, and the Grand Central 
Station was on Forty-second street and there 
were trains coming out of it. 

The Woolworth we built and Trinity Church, 
and Washington Square with grass all over it. 
We built the church on Tenth street and the 
Washington Arch, and Peter McCoy built his 
house. 

We built the Metropolitan Building and we 
put the clocks on the tower. 

Nancy and Jean built an apartment house and 
they put windows in it and a bathroom and they 
put people in it and dressed them up. 

And there were little stores tweenier than any 
other building. One was so small that it was 
lower than any other building. And we built 
Washington Arch and the Flatiron Building. 

We made Madison Square out of paper and we 
drawed all over the paper with a. green crayon 
for the grass. And we cut out the sidewalks 
with some scissors and we put statues on stands 
and put them in the park. 

And almost at the end of Broadway we put 
the City Hall and the Woolworth Building, and 
Old Trinity was right next to the Woolworth. 
And there was an elevator—it was made of a little 
block of wood and a staple (a staple is a kind of 
bent nail with no head)—it held the string, and 
I nailed it in with a hammer and then I let it up 
and down in the window of the City Hall, and 
it went up and down with a string, and I put an 
elevator in the Metropolitan, too. It was made 
out of a block of wood the same kind as the other. 

The new school we built on West Twelfth 
street and it had a big yard much bigger than the 
old school. 

George made a bus and pasted it on a block to 
stand it up, and John did the same, and the 
people were pasted on peg blocks, too. And 
we took peg blocks and pasted the people on and 
pushed them along the street. We made police- 
men and a street cleaner with a shovel and several 
men and a little boy. 

And we finished building New York. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES 


Orientation: The map functioned in actual 
practical use combined with the floor scheme. 
Cup washing continues to be popular. The 
task is always carefully done and the two children 
working together co-operate well. 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 


Content of Play: As has been indicated, the 
children were well informed as to the familiar 
landmarks of the city as related to their own 


experiences determined by environment and trip 
(Continued on page 54) 
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HE story of pioneering is always the 
account of personality developing 
through struggle and finally achieving 
success because the individual believes 

in the cause. This is particularly true of educa- 
tion. When the covered wagon reached a resting 
place its timbers found a new life in the walls of 
the country school. Today the school architect 
draws plans for the kindergarten first in the 
modern city school, its door opening upon a 
garden and its windows set low that the little 
ones may work and play close to the growing 
things of the earth in which we see the closest 
counterpart of childhood. Kindergarten develop- 
ment in Florida is following the natural develop- 
ment of the State. The first kindergarten of 
Tampa under the impulse and direction of Miss 
Helen Hill illustrates the place of the pioneer in 
today’s educational life. 

Miss Hill specialized in pedagogy at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and at Columbia University, 
New York. So short a time ago as to have 
followed the pageant of Florida’s growth, she 
started the first kindergarten of Tampa in her 
home dining-room with three children. She 
employed an assistant to help with the music, 
provided the necessary handwork equipment, 
and some of Froebel’s gifts. The children came 


to be amused and their mothers wished them 


Child Gardening in Florida 


By Lloyd Logan 


THE KINDERGARTEN BUILDING OPENS UPON A SETTING OF NATURAL BEAUTY 


cared for, but with scarcely a serious thought 
that any particular benefit would be the result. 
Miss Hill’s mind and heart were so completely 
attuned with the child viewpoint that their re- 
sponse was immediate. They eagerly recounted 
the events of the morning to which other children 
listened longingly: From day to day more pupils 
came. The dining-room kindergarten was not 
adequate. More elaborate equipment became 
necessary. A more thorough knowledge of how 
to combine the methods of the kindergarten with 
those of the second school year for a harmonious 
development of the child mind was needed so 
Miss Hill did post-graduate summer work pre- 
paratory to enlarging her school. 

Returning in the fall she arranged to use the 
primary room of the Hyde Park Methodist 
Church of Tampa. This is a separate building, 
and the kindergarten chairs, tables, and piano 
made the room an important asset to the church, 
as the Sunday school used these furnishings on 
Sunday mornings. It was only a year or so, 
however, when the Sunday school room no longer 
met the requirements. A bungalow school 
on the grounds of the Hyde Park Grammar 
School was rented. This served the purpose 
of the Hill kindergarten for two years, but even 
the orderly noise and confusion that was natural 
in a group of older children made it difficult 
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KINDERGARTEN 


THE BEGINNING OF A FLORIDA KINDERGARTEN. MISS HILL 
WELCOMED THE CHILDREN TO HER OWN HOME 


to keep its personal atmosphere and influence. 
A large room in the Casino in the Tampa Bay 
Park was the next kindergarten home. Another 
assistant for the kindergarten work and an experi- 
enced teacher for the first and second grades were 
added. It was expedient to broaden the work of 
the school with 
these grades to | 
gratify the re- 
quests of the 
parents who 
wished to send 
all their children 
to the same 
school. This 
environment 
was beautiful 
and the room 
large enough, 
but the invest- 
ment of so much 
in rent was 
scarcely good 
business. To 
make this pop- 
ular kinder- 
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garten a financial success, Miss Hill built 
a model two-story building on one side of 
the grounds of her own home which, being 
situated on a corner, faced a beautiful 
paved street shaded by many trees. The 
swings, trapeze, and other playground 
equipment, now permanent, can be much 
more substantial. The first floor of the 
building is given over to the kindergarten. 
The second floor houses the grades, two 
large rooms for the first, second, and third 
grades. This building comfortably accom- 
modates the eighty or more children who 
attend. 

In each detail the kindergarten is of 
today. The latest and most approved 
methods are applied. The room has a 
mural of figures, and flowers ‘varying 

‘according to the seasons make it beautiful. 
Its many windows seem to bring the birds 
and garden indoors, as well as opening into 
child health. Toys, games, a complete 
outfit of Froebel’s enlarged gifts, and also 
the Montessori materials stimulate con- 
structive play and secure individual expres- 
sion from the children. Each festive day 
from Thanksgiving through May Day has 
its celebration in the form of a party. 
The director gives herself to these children, 
her life, her vitality, her enthusiasm. 
They listen breathless, absorbed to stories. 
They find in the kindergarten a home. 

Does the kindergarten pay for itself, not 

only in the intellectual, emotional, and physical 

growth of the little child but in the life of the teacher 
and of the community? The Tampa kinder- 
garten answers in the affirmative. Miss Hill’s 
kindergarten hours are morning hours from 
nine to twelve. Her afternoons and evenings 
(Continued on page 56) 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY CHILDREN MAY COME TOGETHER FOR OUTDOOR PLAY 
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When the Snowman Melts 


By Jane Arnold 


EBRUARY is an encouraging month 
for nature study. The first thaw when 
eaves drip and the softened earth drinks 
gratefully is a chance for utilizing the 

child’s interest in the unseen for science teaching. 
What does the so-called breaking up of winter 
mean in promise of plant growth and new life 
in the bird and animal world? How may we 
anticipate the miracle of awakening soil when in 
many parts of the country snow and ice still 
bind the fields? We do not make a sufficiently 
strong appeal to the senses in the daily “nature’’ 
period. Try it this month and through the 
senses stimulate the children’s constructive imagi- 
nation for visioning the approaching beauty of 
the spring months. 

Open the windows and listen a few moments 
every day. There is a marked and musical 
rhythm in the sound of the drops from melting 
icicles and falling rain. A sharp crack from 
breaking ice sounds the crescendo. Far away 
it may be possible to catch the faint first note of a 
robin, a bluebird, or a red-winged blackbird, 
carrying the theme for which the dripping earth 
plays an accompaniment. If there is still snow, 
listen to its crunching under wheels or footsteps. 
The call of barnyard fowls this month has a 
different quality and carries farther because of the 


THE WILLOW BUDS IN SILVER FOR LITTLE BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 


warmer atmosphere. The child who has the 
privilege of listening to a wide range of sound may 
be able to detect the tap, tap of the partridge’s 
drum in the woods as he stands soldier-straight 


THE ALDER BY THE RIVER SHAKES OUR HER 
POWDERY CURLS 


Courtesy, American Museum of Natura! History 


on an old log and sounds reveille. The early 
birds and those seed eaters who remain with us 
through the winter are now scratching so industri- 
ously among the leaves where the snow has melted 
that sharp ears may hear them. There is the 
metallic sound of spade, fork, and plow ringing 
on stones at intervals. Perhaps a new house is 
going up with hammering, riveting, and the click 
of trowel on bricks. Let the city child note how 
brick walls change to a warmer color now that 
the sun strikes them in broader surfaces and for 
an increasing period each day. Ask them to 
listen for street calls,—the vegetable man and 
the boy who sells violets and arbutus. 

The sense of touch may be used in this February 
nature study. Twigs of willow, cherry, apple, 
alder, and maple, which have been in water in the 
classroom since the first of the year, now show 
opening buds and in some instances catkins and 
blossoms. In almost every kindergarten there 
are willow branches either from the florist or the 
border of a near-by stream covered with furry 
‘‘pussies.”” Small fingers may touch these gently, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Silent Reading for the Little 
Folks 


By Madge Perrill 


HILE every one concedes that oral 
reading must occupy a large share 
of the reading time in the first grade, 
silent reading is gradually demanding 

more and more attention even with children fresh 
from kindergarten. In fact in almost all the 
so-called oral reading lessons there is more or 
less silent reading. However, many exercises 
should be given in which silent reading predomi- 
nates. We should remember in developing this 
method that the young 
child is still in the stage of 
growth where he is imi- 
tative and interested in 
sound as phonetic and 
rhythmic. He will show 
a perfectly natural tend- 
ency to be parrot-like 
in reading the familiar 
jingles and folk tales 
through which he is 
introduced to printed 
Our aim is 


symbols. 
that of giving him at the 
earliest possible moment 
the power to select a 
good book, curl up in a corner of the home living- 
room, and truly read it so as to make its message 


a vital part of his life. How shall we accomplish 
this at six and seven years? 

When giving silent reading lessons we should 
see that the reading is really silent. Watch the 
children’s lips. Interest them in avoiding 
lip movement. They will take great pride 
in accomplishing this. The following sug- 
gestions along this line have been used with 
satisfying results; some having been used early in 
the year, others, after the children have acquired 
a good reading vocabulary, some ability in acquir- 
ing new words phonetically and considerable 
practice in getting the thought without oral 
expression. Part of this work should be given 
in writing on the blackboard and some with large 
printed cards, so that the children may become 
just as familiar with the one form as the other. 

Write on the board single word directions that 
eall for activity on the part of the children: 
run, jump, hop, and fly. The children read the 
word silently, one child translates the symbol into 
action, while the rest of the group are judges as 
to whether or not the action is correct. As soon 


Epitor’s Note: One of the demands 
being made upon the elementary teacher 
today is for an application of her work in 
the everyday lives of children. 
aloud” was yesterday’s test of a child’s 
power in grasping the meaning of the 
printed page; ‘“‘reading to himself”’ intelli- 
gently is now required very early. 

Miss Perrill, who is. doing what she 
suggests in this article daily in the ex- 
cellent public school system of Columbus, 
Ohio, gives us authoritative help. 


as the children are somewhat familiar with their 
names in writing, add a name to the direction as: 
“Betty, come and jump.” This exercise can be 
varied, sentences of more than one word being 
used. Begin with a simple direction as, ‘“Run 
to the window.” As the children’s vocabularies 
grow, make the directions more complicated, as: 
‘‘Walk to my desk and find a little book.” This 
work should be continued throughout the year, 
the directions becoming more and more com- 
plicated as the children 
grow in ability. Occa- 
sionally make this work 
competitive. Select two 
children to see which will 
be first to read the direc- 
tions and follow them. 

Take advantage of real 
situations to use these 
directions; for instance, 
when passing material, 
write on the board such 
directions as, John may 
pass the scissors. Ruth, 
will you please get the 
paper? Place a number 
of strips of cardboard in the chalk tray on which are 
printed directions for some imaginative activity as, 
Play you are arabbit. The children read the cards 
silently. One child selects and dramatizes one of 
thedirections. The rest of the group select the cor- 
responding card. Provide pictures of Mother 
Goose characters. Write riddles on the black- 
board based on these characters, as: 


I sat on a wall. 
I had a great fall. 
Who am 


The children read silently and select the picture 
that answers the question. As soon as possible 
use written names of Mother Goose characters 
instead of the pictures in this way. 

As the children’s reading vocabulary increases, 
more interesting riddles can be made, as: 


I am very small. 

I have no hands. 

I have no feet. 

I have one eye. 

I am very sharp. 

I help mother sew. 
Who am I? 


“Reading 
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The children read these sentences silently and 
whisper the answer to the teacher as they guess it. 
Write on the blackboard a list of incomplete 
sentences, as: 


A little had a Billy Goat. 
Billy Goat ran 


Write also a list of words and phrases necessary 
to complete these sentences. These should not 
be in the same order as the sentences. The 
children read a sentence silently and select the 
word or phrase to complete it. Write on the 
blackboard or print on cards that are placed in 
the chalk tray the names of characters in a story 
that is being studied. In another place in the 
room and in different order have a list of short 
sentences spoken by these characters. One child 
selects a character; another finds what that 
character said, and vice versa. The class ap- 
proves or disapproves. Write on the _ black- 
board or show on printed cards the names of the 
characters in some story. In another place have 
a list of activities of these characters. Use as in 
the first exercise with story characters. 

Display cards on which are printed the names 
of objects of interest to a child, and their cor- 
responding uses as, top, ball, clock, kite, roll, fly, 
spin, and tick. One child selects the name of an 
object, another the corresponding action. Have 
a list of animals on the blackboard, as cat, dog, 
bird, cow, chick, and duck. In another place 
write the names of sounds made by these animals. 
Three children take active part. One rubs off 
the name of an animal; the other two race to see 
which can locate and erase the corresponding 
sound. Show on a large piece of cardboard a 
variety of pictures, as a bird, a bee, a cow, a 
knife. Write on the blackboard or print on 
another piece of cardboard a numbered sentence 
for each picture, as: 

1. I can cut. 

2. I can sting. 

3. I give milk. 

4. I can sing. 
One child selects a picture. Two other children 
look over the sentences and see which can first call 
out the number of the corresponding sentence. 
This delightful use of pictures may be profitably 
used throughout the year, provided new charts 
are made and the sentences increased in difficulty 
as the children gain in power. Print on strips 
of cardboard questions or statements requiring 
different responses: 


a. Questions requiring answer, “Yes” or 
“No 

b. Statements requiring decision, “Right” 
or “‘Wrong.”’ 


The teacher flashes these cards and a child answers 
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orally, or each child has a card with “Yes” on 
one side and “No” on the other, or ‘Right’ 
on one side and ‘‘Wrong”’ on the other. The 
children respond by holding up the cards. Write 
on the blackboard before the class an interesting 
riddle about one of the children, as: 


I am thinking of a little girl. 

She has dark hair. 

Her shoes are brown. 

Her dress is yellow. 

Who is it? 

The children read silently and guess who is 
described. The riddle may be as short or as long 
as desired and should increase in difficulty. 

The following game is of never ending delight 
in the reading period the latter half of the first 
year. The aim, as the children see it, is to deter- 
mine if the teacher can guess the name of the 
child they have selected. The teacher closes her 
eyes. One child, selected beforehand by the 
teacher, chooses the one to be ‘‘guessed.”’ This 
child stands before the group long enough for the 
rest of the children to see the color of her eyes, 
hair, dress, and shoes. She then joins the group, 
the teacher opens her eyes and writes questions 
on the board for the children to answer, as: 

Was it a boy or a girl, Mary? 

Mary answers, ‘It was a girl.” 
The teacher asks all the girls to stand. 
writes, “Is her hair dark, Junior?” Junior 
answers, “Her hair is not dark.” The teacher 
then asks all the dark haired girls to sit down 
and continues to write questions, each time 
eliminating those children who do not answer the 
description, until the right one is guessed. The 
game can be made, by the nature of the questions, 
as long or as short as desired. It is better to 
select several children than to develop the 
questions about one at great length. It causes 
great delight if the teacher occasionally makes her 
second or third question such that she guesses 
right immediately, as: ‘Is she wearing a wrist 
watch?” if there is only one in the group. 

When reading in the primer has begun, great 
interest may be added to the work and at the 
same time the classroom may be made very 
attractive by the following plan: Cut the leaves 
from a worn-out primer. Using the pantograph, 
make enlargements of the main figures in the 
pictures on drawing paper. A background is 
not necessary; the main figures will carry the 
story and the simpler they are the better. Color 
these figures, following as far as possible the colors 
in the primer pictures. Cut them out and 
make posters by mounting the figures on heavy 
paper of some good neutral tone. Print sentences 
from the primer to fit the pictures on long strips 
of cardboard, one for each picture. Let the chil- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Seat Work in Beginners’ 
Arithmetic 


By Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Madge Perrill, Primary Teacher 


HE previous articles in this series in 

beginners’ arithmetic, as it is developed 

with our younger children, have had 

certain definite objectives. Through 
play, games, handwork, and interesting drill we 
have developed a feeling for number as & means 
to an end, something that will. help the child 
to better carry out his daily activities. So 
arithmetic becomes a living part of the individual 
in the early formative years. In a recapitulation 
of the number outline as it has appeared, the 
following facts have been taught: 

The children have learned to count freely to 
100 by 1’s, 2’s, and 10’s, beginning with 0; to 
100 by 2’s, beginning with 1; to 30 by 3’s, begin- 
ning with 0. They are able to give without 


hesitation the combinations designated by Courtis 
as “Very Easy,” “Easy,” and “Average,” as 
follows: 


Very Easy 0 0 


Average 


and reverse 

The children respond without hesitation to 
the subtraction facts corresponding to the above 
addition facts, read and write numbers to 1,000, 
and can measure, using yard, foot, inch, half- 
inch, quart, pint, half-pint, dozen, and _half- 
dozen as units. They have also a definite idea 
of the comparative value of cent, nickel, and 
dime; of quarter, half-dollar, and dollar; a clear 
understanding of halves, quarters, and thirds 
of single objects, and a general idea of the mean- 
ing of these terms as applied to groups; ability 
to read Roman numbers through XII; a clear 
understanding of the signs +, —, and =; and 
can read the names of numbers through 20. 

Seat work can now be planned with much 
profit, keeping closely in mind the number 
facts previously taught. It will be an interest- 
ing method through which the children build 


their own arithmetics and arrive naturally at 
their first text-books in number. Have in a 
convenient place the combinations and _ their 
sums, so that the child in doubt can see the cor- 
rect answer, or check upon his work when finished. 


1. Give each child a set of cardboard dominoes 
and some numbers. Under each half domino 
let him lay the figure corresponding to the num- 
ber of dots; above the domino let him lay the 


figure corresponding to the entire number of 
dots. 


2. Give each child a card on which are incom- 
plete number facts, as: 

4+ =5; 2+3= ; +4+7=8; 6— =3, ete. 
The child lays the correct number in the spaces, 
looking at the combinations on the board when 
in doubt. Suggest that he make on his desk 
all the combinations for whose answer he had 
to look at the board, so that he will not need 
to look the next time. Instead of writing these 
cards, a better way is to use some of the numbers 
that come printed in sheets. Paste them on 
the cards. They are much more easily read. 
Make each card different, of course. 

3. Give each child several cards, on each of 
which is drawn a domino, and under it incomplete 
addition and subtraction facts corresponding 
to the domino. For instance, if the domino 
has five dots on one end and one on the other 
end, the incomplete number facts would be: 


5 and 1 are 
land 5are.... 
6 less 5is.... 
6 less lis... 
The children fill in these blanks. 


4. Give each child an envelope containing 
Arabic numbers, Roman numbers, and words to 
twelve. The child matches these and then 
copies his results on the blackboard. 


5. Give each child paper, a ruler, and crayons. 
Write on the board such directions as: 
a. Draw a yellow line six inches long. 
b. Draw two green lines one inch shorter than 
the yellow one. 
. Draw a blue line one half as long as the yellow 
line. 
. Draw a red line twice as long as the blue line. 


OO 0000 
123456789 
and reverse 
1284856789323 4 5 
and reverse 
222233384 
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The child draws lines and marks the length. 
Occasionally let the children exchange papers 
and compare to check up their neighbors’ results. 


6. Give each child a piece of. stiff paper and 
a ruler marked off in inches and _half-inches 
only. He cuts off a strip one inch wide and 
twelve inches long. He then marks it off in 
inches and half-inches to make a ruler to use at 
home. 


7. Give each child a piece of stiff paper to rule 
into strips one and a half inches wide. Then 
let him cut these strips into pieces two inches long. 
' Use them to make price tags for the Toy Store. 

8. When reading some appropriate story let 
the children draw some of the objects in the 
story with a ruler, as in “The Three Bears.” 
Draw a table. Make it six inches long and four 


inches high. Draw the three chairs. Make 
the back of the big chair six inches high. Make 


the back of the middle-sized chair four inches 
high. Make the back of the little chair half 
as high as the middle-sized chair. 


9. Give each child a ruler and a square of stiff 
paper 5 by 5 inches. Let him mark off inches 
along all four sides and draw connecting lines, 
using both sides of the paper. In the top row 
of squares on one side put the following numbers: 
0—10—20—30—40; on the other side, 50—60— 
70—80—90. Later let them use this squared 
paper to lay numbers, counting by twos. 

10. Rule paper as in the exercise above. In 
the top row of squares on one side put the fol- 
lowing numbers: 1—11—21—31—41; on the 
other side, 51—61—71—81—91. Later let the 
children lay the numbers in squares, counting 
by twos, beginning with one. It might be well 
at first to write in a few other numbers, as, 7 
in the fourth space in the first vertical row; 15 
in the third space in the second vertical row, ete. 
In this way the children can check up on their 
counting. 


11. Give each child an envelope containing a 
ecard on which are drawn a square, an oblong, 
and a triangle, not always equilateral, and such 
incomplete statements as: 


A triangle has .... sides. 
A square has .... sides. 
A square and a triangle together have... . sides. 


Or have the children make a square, an oblong, 
and a triangle with colored sticks, using one for 
each side. Then let them fill in such incomplete 
statements as: 


I used .... sticks to make a square. 

I used .... sticks to make a triangle. 

I used .... sticks to make the oblong and the 
square. 
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Make each envelope different. 


12. Give each child a ruler, paper, scissors, 
and paste. Mark the paper off in half-inches 
along the sides and draw connecting lines. Cut 
into strips. Later put such directions as the 
following on the board: 

Make some steps. 

Cut a piece one inch long for the top step. 

Make the next step two inches longer than that. 

Make each step two inches longer than the one 
above it. 

Make the last step nine inches long. 


13. Give each child an envelope containing a 
number of little rhymes and numbers to fill in 
spaces, as: 


a. Two little dogs sitting in the sun; 

is . ran away and then there was one. 
b. Six little boys thinking what to do; 

Four went home and then there were . . 


c. Seven little girls swinging on a gate; 
. more came and then there were eight. 
Put different rhymes in each envelope, of course. 
14. Give each child an envelope containing: 
a. A ecard on which are pictures of toys and their. 
prices. 
b. Ten slips of paper on which are written such 
statements as: 


A top and a ball cost . cents. 
A ball and a book cost . cents. 


Two dolls cost . cents. 


. A quantity of numbers to fill in the blanks. 


d. A number of paper pennies, made by the chil- 
dren, to use when in doubt or to check up 
with when finished. With a price list before 
him the child reads one slip at a time and 
fills in the blanks. Encourage him to use 
pennies only for checking. Make each en- 
velope different. 

15. When the children are interested in Roman 
numbers, let them make wrist watches. Give 
them a pattern for the watch and the strap. 
Children put Roman numbers and hands on the 
face. When finished fasten on wrists with paper 
fasteners. 

This seat work takes on the character of play. 
It has the added value of not only review but 
stressing silent reading which the children will 
have to practice as soon as oral number is dropped 
for a more formal presentation of the subject. 
This is a neglected phase in beginners’ arithmetic. 
We should give the children a familiarity with the 
page which they will have to read and translate 
into number thought when they are given their 
first books. 
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Children of the Land of Tulips 


By Fanny Louise Warren, Artist of “Children of Many Countries.” 


The Child 


Welfare Association 


IETER and Betje, merry boy and girl 
from the land of spring flowers, blue 
canals, and yellow cheeses, come to us 
this month in gay costumes. Colored 

and cut out these figures may be the interesting 
character dolls in a sand-table picture in which 
the canals are outlined 
with blue or silver paper 
and the sand is planted 
with a mass of tulips 
made of crepe paper or 
painted and cut from 
drawing paper. Mounted 
on short sticks or thin 
wooden splints these flow- 
ers will stand in pat- 
terned plots in the sand 
table. ° 

The children of Hol- 
land are dressed just as were their grandparents, 
their fathers and mothers, and as they themselves 
will dress their dolls. We shall start our costum- 
ing with Betje, who holds out her wide dress skirt 
in anticipation of the bright colors it will show. 
She wears a white cap, white cuffs, and a white 
band down the front of her waist. This waist is 
cut from gingham, but its under-sleeves are of a 
plain cloth. The brightly flowered skirt is sewed 
to the waist, but is of figured calico or print. 
Her stockings are wool and her shoes are of wood. 
Any desired scheme may be used for the coloring 
as long as it makes use of Holland’s best loved 
pigments, red, blue, and green. A green back- 
ground with orange and yellow flowers and blue- 
green leaves will be delightful for Betje’s skirt. 
She wears many of these. An extraskirtis a sign of 
a small girl’s prosperity in Holland. Her gingham 
waist may be green, her stockings dark orange, and 
her shoes pale yellow to give the effect of wood. 


NOTE: 
any interested reader who has tried and 
proved the value of some form of educa- 


Address: 


This department is open to 


tional handicraft with children. 
short contributions will be 
and paid for at our regular rates. 

Editor, The Kindergarten 
and First Grade Magazine, 120 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


Pieter wears a dark blue wool cap and his wool 
stockings match his cap. His jacket may be 
either a deep rose color or a slightly brighter 
blue than the cap. The trousers are colored in 
two shades, the upper part being made of a differ- 
ent material from the lower. Blue and gray . 
may be used, or a tint 
and shade of blue, the 
darker color being used 
for the lower section of 
the trousers. Pieter has 
huge pockets which hold 
many treasures, from his 
top and ball to a thick 
cheese sandwich. If Betje 
seems to be all skirts, her 
brother is all pockets. 
His scarf is as brightly 
colored as one likes, and 
the big buttons of his jacket are orange to look like 
brass. The toy boat with brick colored sails can 
be cut out and placed in the slit above Pieter’s left 
hand. 

The Holland street shown with its quaint houses 
at the bottom of the page may be used as the 
pattern for either a blackboard border or one of 
cut paper in poster effect to decorate the class- 
room while Holland is being studied. Colored 
chalk will give the effect of a poster if the border is 
drawn on the blackboard. The water of the canal 
in the foreground is tinted blue. The stiffly out- 
lined trees are green. The small wooden and brick 
houses are in vivid contrast to the water, being 
red, green, and shades of blue. The ships also are 
colored, green, brown, and yellow being used. 

The charm of Holland’s village life may be 
expressed in the use made of these dolls and the 
border design. Brilliant, clear, clean color will 
give them reality and charm. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN VALENTINES 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


CUT PAPER FLOWER 


PRICK. HOLES BEFORE SEWING 
\IN WHISKERS 


TAIL cuT FROM VELVET 


THE TEACHER MAY CUT PAPER 
STRIPS FOR WHISKERS 
ONTO BUNNY BEFORE MOUNTING 
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RED HEART 


GREETING MAY BE 
WRITTEN ON REVERSE 


SIDE 


PETALS CENTER 


CUT FROM WALL PAPER OR 
COLORED ADVERTISEMENT 


Love for you shall fail 
FRINGE EDGE we, 
owe 
7 PASTE 


MAKE YOUR OWN VALENTINES 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 
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ROCKING TOYS 


Designs by Elise Reid Boylston 


The simplicity of line and plain construction 
of the rocking toys make them delightful for the 
little folks. They may be traced and cut freehand 
and used as dolls to be dressed, or pasted to the 
rocking board shown in the design, which should 


be creased backward on the fold so that it will 
stand. The figures may be used as a freehand 
cutting and coloring lesson, or the rocker may 
be measured for teaching the use of a ruler. 
Balance is learned in placing the figure upright 


| 
() 


on the standard and neatness is developed in the 
pasting. Half of a sheet of paper measuring 9 
by 12 inches is needed for each doll. This is 
folded and creased in half lengthwise and the 
children are shown that this crease indicates the 
center of the figure from which the cutting begins. 
All the paper is used from the upper to the lower 


edge and to the side edge in order to keep the 
proper proportion. 

Teach the construction by working on the 
model in front of the class, taking pains to hold 
the paper and scissors so that the method may 
be clearly seen by all the children as the cutting 
progresses. Cut a little at a time on the outline 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Brownie Come Out of the Kitchen 
By Gretchen Kimball 


NCE upon a time there was a little 

Brown Brownie who lived in the garden 

under a rock, so as to be near the Big 

House kitchen. One clear, cold winter 

day Brown Brownie crept out from his gray rock 
home. He had put 
on his wind-breaker 


went softly up the cellar stairs to the kitchen, and 
hunted for a piece of white paper the size of a 
letter. There it was! Cook’s little pad for writ- 
ing the grocery orders. Cook had gone out 
luckily. It: must have writing on it, Brownie 
knew, but he didn’t 
know how to write! 


coat, his red wool cap 
with a tassel, his 
pretty red mittens, 
and his overshoes 
which had six buckles 
on them so the snow 
would not wet his feet. 
He was going tobog- 
gan sliding on the 
side of the rock. He 
had slid down so 
many times that he 
had worn a slippery 
track from the top 
way down to the 
bottom. He was 


STORIES FOR LITTLE CITIZENS 


How Spot Found a Home.............. Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
Why the Dove is on Our Valentines 

Adapted from an Indian Folk Tale 
How the Porcupine Got Its Quills Ellen Miller Donaldson 
The Brave Tin Soldier. ..Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen 
The Little Fifer Helen M. Winslow 
Greek Myth 
The Parade in the City of Somewhere. .Dorothy Arno Baldwin 
The Pony Express 
The Laws of the Flocks and the Herds. 
The School at Hinterwald 
The R. D. P. Society 


How Minerva Built a City 


Lawton Evans 

.. William T. Hornaday 
Johanna Spyri 

Nora Archibald Smith 


He thought for a 
second again. Then 
what do you suppose 
he did? He laid the 
paper down on the’ 
floor, and jumped on 
it with his coal-sooty 
shoes, leaving little 
black prints of his 
tiny feet. 

-““Ha, ha, ha, 
he laughed, “that’s 
writing. They’ll 
think I’ve been to 
school. Ha, ha, ha!”’ 


really a little tired 
of coasting. Today 
he wanted a different 
kind of fun. 

“T could play postman,” he thought. The 
children who owned the garden had been talking 
every day about mailing and receiving valentines. 
The Brownie had overheard them. “I will carry 
a letter to that hard-working Mrs. Bunny 
Rabbit,” Brown Brownie thought. ‘But where 
can I write a letter and find a bag to carry it in?” 

He thought about it for a minute or two. Then 
he danced for joy, and skipped over to the Big 
House. He went around to the back and into a 
cellar window they had left open for the coal man. 

Hoppety-hop he jumped down over the black 
coal until he was on the cellar bottom. Then he 


Anne’s Terrible Good Nature 
The King of the Golden River 


) 


The Birthday Party on the Stairs 


Then he found one 
of Cook’sclean brown 
paper bags. The bag 
was nearly as large 
as he was, but he 
tore a little round hole in one side near the top, 
slipped his head through the hole, and there he 
was, a little Brownie Postman! His mail bag 
was on his back, and a letter was in it! 

It took him only a second to reach the 
garden again and hop along the snowy 
path to Mrs. Bunny Rabbit’s house, The 
Hutch. 

Mrs. Rabbit was sampling a carrot stew when 
he came up. ‘“Rap-a-tap,’’ he went on her door. 
“Il’m Brown Brownie come out of the kitchen 
to be a Postman. Here’s a letter for you, Mrs. 
Bunny Rabbit.”’ 


Gertrude Kay 
Adapted from E. V. Lucas 
Adapted from John Ruskin 
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‘“‘A letter? Why, how nice! We never had a 
Postman at our door before,’ Mrs. Rabbit said. 
“Thank you so much, Brown Brownie. But 
have you seen Rabbit Junior playing anywhere? 
He was digging a hole behind The Hutch while 
I was cutting carrots, and I’m afraid he may have 
lost himself in China. What shall I do, Brown 
Brownie?” 

“We should have a Policeman to look up lost 
children,” said the Brownie. ‘‘Real people do. 
I know. I will be the Policeman.” 

Brown Brownie pulled off his mail bag. He 
picked up a stick for a billy-club, and stood up 
very straight. 

“T will find Junior, Mrs. Bunny Rabbit,” he 
said. “Don’t worry. Ill bring him back,” 
and he quick-stepped down the path as he had 
seen a policeman walk, swinging his club and 
singing: 

“Here comes Brown Brownie, who came out 
of the kitchen to be a Postman, who gave up 
being a Postman to be a Policeman.” Suddenly 
he stopped short and then ran ahead along the 
snowy path as fast as his little legs would carry 
him. ‘Two sparrows were fighting over a crust 
of bread which the children who owned the 
garden had given them for dinner. 

“Ho there, stop fighting, or I will arrest you for 
disturbing the peace,” he said in his best police- 
man voice, giving a sharp rap on the ground with 
his club. The sparrows stopped fighting and 
backed away. ‘Here, Ill fix your bread,” 
said Brown Brownie, and he jumped up and 
down on the crust until he broke it in two. 
“Here is a piece for each of you. Now don’t 
quarrel any more.” The sparrows pecked away 
at their bread gratefully, for they were very 
hungry. Brown Brownie was about to go on, 
when he remembered Junior. 

“Oh, have either of you sparrows seen Junior 
Rabbit anywhere around? His mother is afraid 
he has dug through to China.” 

“T saw rabbit tracks down in the cabbage 
patch,” said one sparrow. ‘He had better look 
out if he is down there. There is a barbed wire 
fence, and the barbs are sharp. He might get 
hurt.” 

Sure enough, Brown Brownie found little criss- 
cross tracks in the snow leading to the old cabbage 
patch. And by a bush that was all feathery white 
with snow sat Rabbit Junior, holding up one little 
paw and looking very:sad. 

“Oh, ho, Junior!” said the Brownie. ‘You’d 
better not run away from home again. Some- 
thing usually happens when little rabbits disobey 
their mothers. Why, you poor thing,” he added, 
when he saw that Junior’s paw was cut. ‘We 
should have a doctor for you. We need one in 

this garden. I will have to be the Doctor.” He 
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dropped his policeman’s club. Then he washed 
Junior’s wound with fresh clean snow and took 
his own handkerchief, Brownie had a very big 
handkerchief for such an elf, and bound it around 
the cut paw to stop its bleeding. 

‘““Now we will go home,” he said. ‘‘Here comes 
Brown Brownie, who came out of the kitchen to 
be a Postman, who gave up being a Postman 
to be a‘Policeman, who gave up being a Policeman 
to be a Doctor.” 

On they went but quite slowly, for Junior 
Rabbit could hop on three paws only. This is 
why they saw the fire. Mrs. Bunny Rabbit had 
built so huge a fire for cooking her carrot stew that 
her chimney had become too hot. It had set 
the thatch which made the roof of The Hutch on 
fire. It was blazing. Poor Mrs. Bunny Rabbit! 
The inside of her house was so full of Junior’s 
brothers and sisters, and heaps of cabbage stalks 
and piles of turnip tops, and bundles of preserved 
lettuce, and baskets of yellow turnips, that she 
very seldom went outside. 

‘Water!’ cried Brown Brownie. He ran for 
the tin dipper that hung outside the kitchen 
door. He filled it with water from the bird bath. 
He threw the water on the burning thatch. The 
fire was out at once. He pulled his red cap into 
the shape of a fireman’s helmet, and they went in 
The Hutch. He strutted a bit. 

“Here comes Brown Brownie,” he said, ‘‘who 
came out of the kitchen to be a Postman, who 
gave up being a Postman to be a Policeman, who 
gave up being a Policeman to be a Doctor, who 
gave up being a Doctor to be a Fireman!”’ 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Bunny Rabbit after she 
had kissed Junior, “you are a kind Brownie! 
The garden is lucky to have you in it.” 

“Oh, I was only playing,” said Brown Brownie. 
‘“‘When spring comes I shall probably be back in 
the kitchen most of the time.” 

“It was a good game,” Mrs. Bunny Rabbit said, 
filling a bowl with supper for him. ‘Come, now, 
eat some of this hot carrot stew. You must be 
hungry, running around so much in the snow.” 

The soup was very good and Brown Brownie ate 
his fill, Then he thanked Mrs. Bunny Rabbit, 
and ran away home to his big gray rock. It 
was growing dark and he was sleepy. He and 
the crickets slept a good share of the winter. 
He poked up his leaf bed until it was high and 
soft. He jumped into it. “That helping game 
was fun,” he said to himself. And then Brown 
Brownie who came out of the kitchen to be a 
Postman, and gave up being a Postman to be 
a Policeman, and gave up being a Policeman to be 
a Doctor and gave up being a Doctor to be a 
Fireman, cuddled down and went sound asleep 


with his red fireman’s cap still on his wee little 
head. 
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George Washington’s Cherry Trees 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


N?: the title of this story is not a mistake. 

It truly should be trees, although it has to 
begin of course with the little cherry tree of which 
all children think when George Washington’s 
birthday is celebrated on the twenty-second of 
February. ‘Then the story goes on to be a new 
and really-did-happen story about the first presi- 
dent of our country. 

Once upon a time and far away in Mount 
Vernon, which was such a large farm in George 
Washington’s day that it was almost a little 
village, there was a small schoolhouse on that 
farm for the children of the workers. It was not 
like the schools of today. It was built of logs, 
the cracks filled in with mud, and it was so close 
to the river and the woods that very often a saucy 
squirrel or a curious blue jay happened through 
the open door and joined the spelling class. The 
kind old gentleman in powdered wig and velvet 
knee breeches to whom the school belonged often 
came to the spelling class, too, to see how his 
Mount Vernon family of little folks was progress- 
ing. The children loved him. They wondered, 
though, if he had really and truly cut down a 
cherry tree when he was a little boy. 

This owner of Mount Vernon had fields of corn 
and tobacco, a forest full of trees for timber and 
orchards of fruit trees. George Washington was 
the father of our country, but he was also one of 
the best farmers we have ever had in America. 

The school children talked this over at recess. 
“T don’t believe that Mr. Washington would 
ever cut down a new little cherry tree,” said 
Lucy, whose father was one of the Mount Vernon 
superintendents. Lucy shook her tightly braided 
pigtails as she spoke and stamped her foot in 
its stout leather shoe. 

“Or even think of using his nice hatchet that 
way on a tree, a cherry tree or any other,” agreed 
Levi, one of the Mount Vernon errand boys. 
“T have heard Mr. Washington telling the farm 
hands how careful they should be of the tools and 
that it is very easy to cut the root of a young tree 
or vine by mistake when one is digging around it. 
He said they should never hurt any living thing.” 

It was a day in early spring, softly warm, and 
the calls of birds could be heard along the river 
bank. The air was sweet with the odor of new 
earth and swelling buds and fruit blossoms, and 
the children there in the school yard at recess saw 
Mr. Washington not far off. Tall and white 
haired, and wearing a long blue cloak left from his 
army days, he was busy with a group of workers 
in the orchard. The children ran over to the edge 
of the school yard to see what he was doing. 

Suddenly Lucy gasped, pointing to Mr. Wash- 
ington. Sally, her friend, looked where Lucy 


pointed and then spread the news among the 
other children. They whispered to each other, 
hardly able to believe what they had seen. Their 
faces were sober as they went slowly back to the 
schoolhouse. It was true, however. Every child 
of the Mount Vernon school had seen the dreadful 
sight. Mr. Washington, a general, a president, 
and now an elderly gentlemen who owned and 
tended one of the finest estates in America had 
just cut down a little cherry tree. The children 
had seen him cut it with a sharp edged hatchet. 
They had seen him carrying the poor little cut 
tree, no larger than a branch, under his arm. 

These boys and girls who went to George Wash- 
ington’s school at Mount Vernon might have 
grown up into men and women thinking that he 
cut down cherry trees with hatchets all his life 
as a kind of pastime, if it had not been for Levi, 
the little errand boy. Levi had to carry baskets 
of eggs and pats of butter from the dairy up to the 
great white mansion where the Washington family 
lived. On his way back he carried letters from 
Mr. Washington’s study down to the boat landing. . 
The day when this cherry tree was cut Levi was 
called, right after supper, to go up to the big 
house for a packet of mail. He left his basket 
in the Mount Vernon kitchen and stood in the 
candle-lighted study watching Mr. Washington 
dictating to his secretary. Levi listened. 

“In my farm diary,’ said Mr. Washington, 
“set down as this day’s work the orchard grafting 
I attended to with my own hands. I directed 
and helped with the grafting of Butter pears, 
New Town Pippin apples, more than fifty-five 
cuttings of grapes, and forty cherry trees as fol- 
lows: Bullock Hearts, the large sweet Black May 
cherry, the Coronation—”’ But little Levi did 
not wait to hear the names of the other cherry 
trees. He picked up his bundle of letters and 
ran out of the house and through the roads of the 
plantation. 

At each cabin door Levi stopped and he called 
to the children inside: ‘‘Mr Washington didn’t 
cut down a little cherry tree. He was grafting 
one. He was setting grafts from very fine young 
trees on some of his older ones so that we might 
have better fruit.’”’ And at Lucy’s door, Levi 
said, “I will ask Mr. Washington for the largest, 
sweetest Black May cherry for you, Lucy, because 
you said that he knew how to use a hatchet.” 

This then, is the true story of Mr. Washington’s 
cherry trees. It is written in his farm record, 
together with his stories of each day’s work on 
the farm and in the fields and forest of beautiful 
Mount Vernon. We know George Washington as 
a great soldier and leader of our land, but he also 
served his country as a farmer and planter of trees. 
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The House That Wanted a Family 


By Helen Elmira Waite 


HE House at the end of the street had been 
empty a long, long time. No one had eaten 
a Thanksgiving dinner in it since it could remem- 
ber. No one had hung stockings by its fireplace 
for many Christmas Eves. No one had wished it 
a Happy New Year. It was beginning to be very 
discouraged standing there all by itself. When- 
ever children stopped at the front gate the House 
hoped they would like it well enough to come in 
and live, but they never did. They only shook 
their heads and said it was a nice house, but—. 
Then they always went away. é 

The House wondered why families didn’t 
like it. It had big sunny rooms, and a fireplace, 
and great windows through which you could 
see almost all of outdoors, and funny little steps 
where you were not expecting steps, and a wide 
porch, and—oh, everything a nice House should 
have. And yet nobody wanted to live in it! 
The House didn’t understand this. 

One day some people really came through the 
gate and up the path to look at the House. 
They had a little boy with them. The House 
liked boys, and this boy liked the House. But 
his mother did not. 

“Just look at its color!” she said, and they all 
laughed and went away. The House felt lonelier 
than ever. 

“What is one’s color?” it thought, “and what 
is the matter with mine?”’ 

The next day there wasa thaw. The day after 
that it rained. It rained until the yard all around 
the House had little pools in it. Then the sun 
came out. The House peered out through its 
windows. It saw the trees and the clouds re- 
flected in the water. Then the House saw itself! 
No wonder nobody wanted it, such an untidy, 
frowzly old house with its windows broken and— 
and everything! 

The House knew now why people came and 
looked at it and then went away again. It 
didn’t blame them for not wanting to go in and 
out through its faded front door but, oh, it did 
want to be lived in by children and particularly 
a boy child. 

But one day in the late winter when the air 
smelled like spring some house-hunting people 
came and liked it! They said so! 

“T like it,” said the Little Girl, “it has so many 
funny little steps!’’ 

“T like it!” said the Little Boy. 
attic.” - 

“It’s a dear House,” said the Mother. 

“And we can have it fixed up,” said the 
Father. 


“Tt has an 


The House was very happy. Some one was 
going to live in it again, and they said they liked 
it! It was still happier when the family moved 
in. Nobody had moved in it for so long the 
House had almost forgotten how it felt! It 
was bumped by barrels and scratched by nails 
and choked with sawdust and excelsior, but it 
enjoyed this! Oh, yes, indeed! And it liked 
to feel the Little Boy sliding down the banisters 
and the Little Girl playing “house” on the wide 
porch. And at night it liked to know that lights 
shone out through its windows, saying to every- 
body who saw them: 

“See! Somebody lives here now!” 

And the painters came! 

Painters! Some paint pictures of children so 
real that they seem to speak, and meadows so 
green that we may hear the grasses talking to- 
gether. Some painters are children with color 
boxes from which they select red color for apples, 
and orange color for pumpkins, and yellow color 
for daffodils, and green color for meadows, and 
blue color for the sky, and violet color because 
they like violet. But some paint houses, and 
these as well as the others know that color makes 
joy. 

The House painters came! 

They brought ladders and thick brushes and 
pots of paint. Paint for red barns. Paint for 
green bird houses. Paint for red brick walls. 
Paint for white kitchens. Paint for green blinds. 
Paint for yellow wood floors like sunshine. All 
these colors the painters wore on their overalls and 
their work jackets and on their hands, for they 
were too busy to clean it off, and too proud of 
color to mind. Paint for a house, also, they 
brought. 

So the painters climbed the ladders carrying their 
paint potsand they dipped in their brushes and 
began. Splash, splash, flop, flop, splash, went the 
brushes. From the chimney to the eaves. From 
the eaves to the second story. From the second 
story to the first story. Inand out ofall the corners. 
Inside the shutters. Following the windows and 
doors. Spreading over the porch and the thresh- 
old. Splash, flop, splash, splash! Paint brushes 
splashing and flopping to make an old house new! 

When the painters had gone everybody came 
out in the front yard to look at the House. 

‘How different it is!” cried the Little Girl. 

“Of course it is!’ said the Little Boy. ‘‘You 
won't know yourself now, old House!”’ 

“How different?” the House asked itself. 

The House waited and waited for the rain to 
come. It stayed clear for almost a whole month! 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Poems Children Love 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Through the House Give 


Glimmering Light 
By William Shakespeare 


Through the house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire; 

Every elf and fairy sprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier; 

And this ditty after me 

Sing, and dance it trippingly. 


First rehearse your song by note, 
In each word a warbling note; 
Hand in hand with fairy grace 
Will we sing and bless this place. 


Winter 
By Philip Savage 
When February sun shines cold, 
There comes a day when in the air 
The wings of winter slow unfold 
And show the golden summer there. 


Snowdrop 
By Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


Many, many welcomes, 
February fair-maid, 

Ever as of old time, 
Solitary firstling, 

Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses, 
Many, many welcomes, 
February fair-maid. 


Neighboring 
By Christina Rossetti 


The dear old woman in the lane 

Is sick and sore with pains and aches, 
We'll go to her this afternoon, 

And take her tea and eggs and cakes. 


We'll stop to make the kettle boil, 

And brew some tea, and set the tray 
And poach an egg, and toast a cake, 

And wheel her chair round, if we may. 


America the Beautiful 
By Katherine Lee Bates 


O beautiful for spacious skies 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountains’ majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee! 

And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea! 


Hurrah for the Flag 
By Mary H. Howliston 


There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White and Blue. 


Then hurrah for the flag! our country’s flag, 
Its stripes and white stars, too; 
There is no flag in any land 
Like our own Red, White and Blue! 


Old Valentine 


Lilies are white, 
Rosemary’s green; 

When you are king, 
I will be queen. 


Roses are red, 
Lavender’s blue; 
If you will have me, 
I will have you. 


¢ 


The Owner Away 


Hark, hark! What’s that noise? 
Something’s the matter with the toys. 
Scrub! scrub! Swish, swash! 

The biggest doll is trying to wash. 


The other dolls are making cake; 

The new cook-stove is beginning to bake; 
The table is setting itself, you see; 

They must be expecting friends to tea. 


The Parade 
By Marjorie Seymour Watts 


We stood still in the bright sunlight 
And watched the big parade; 

Mother says I’m tired tonight 
More than if I’d played. 


Perhaps she doesn’t understand 
My thoughts on little feet 

Are tramping with that lovely band, 
Miles and miles of street! 


A Thought 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


It is very nice to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place. 


A Lane 


From house to house he goes 
A messenger small and slight; 
And whether it rains or snows 


He sleeps outside in the night. 


= 
= = 
= = 


SIMPLIFYING) MOTHERHOOD. A Handbook on the Care of 
the Baby During the First Year. By Frank Howard Richardson, 
M.D. 263 pp. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.75. 

The author of this helpful volume proved his 
theories before he advanced them. Dr. Richard- 
son is not only a children’s specialist of long 
and successful experience but he has through 
contacts with the public schools, the pediatric 
clinic and lecturing, tested his belief that we may 
by constructive health measures achieve better 
childhood. The fundamental importance of the 
period of early childhood is now realized not only 
in the field of health but in modern educational 
thought. Body, mind, and a harmonious emo- 
tional relation to his environment determine the 
successful life of the adult, and we know that this 
mental health and co-ordinated reaction in be- 
haviour, are largely dependent upon the care 
and influences surrounding the baby’s first year. 

This is a large order for the home and par- 
ticularly for the busy mother. The psychologist 
and the nursery school specialist are going into 
the home with advice for the mother and for clini- 
cal measurements and intelligence tests of baby- 
hood. This is all very well, but it increases rather 
than simplifies the daily routine which, at best, is 
complicated. Dr. Richardson does not criticize. 

Neither does he employ the confusing nomencla- 

ture of the new psycho-clinic. He says encourag- 

ingly that motherhood being such a strenuous 
work, at the easiest, a mother has a right to de- 
mand that her medical advisor shoulder all the 
responsibility for the continued health and well 
being of her baby; and that he make her job 
just as easy as thoughtful care and consideration 
on his part can make it. He believes that there 
are better ways of determining the amount of 
food to be given a baby than by consulting bulky 
tables of estimated amounts for various ages. 

Instead of talking about individualism in the 

care of babies, he shows just how this much ad- 

vised individualism may actually be brought 


while Loo 


about. He states quite frankly that the babies 
themselves, experienced nurses and mothers have 
helped him compile the twenty years of data on 
infant feeding which the book represents. Two 
questions are asked in connection with each 
recommended procedure of the book: Is it 
necessary, and is it possible of still further 
simplification? This makes Dr. Richardson’s 
book hopefully practical. 

The chapter subjects are those every mother 
needs: prenatal thought, breast feeding and wean- 
ing, recording of the baby’s weight, protection 
against disease, standards for testing normal 
mental development, and a good, comprehensive 
bibliography. The book is altogether adequate 
and needed. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. By Annie E. Moore,M.A. 340,pp,. 

The Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $2.00. 

Just as there has leis a swing to the extreme 
of removing what we have come to feel are danger- 
ous restrictions, not only of subject-matter but 
personal activity, in our elementary curriculums 
at the present time from the kindergarten on, so 
we have found an increasing difficulty in adapting. 
this new freedom to our school conditions, 
particularly to the larger classes of the public. 
school systems. We are striving to provide the. 
enriched environment that the original nature. 
of the child demands, yet this freedom must be. 
genuine and positive, and abiding. The schools, 
are in need of help in this new practice. 

Miss Moore who writes the thoughtful study 
which has come to us for review combines teach- 
ing experience in kindergarten and primary 
classes with the vision of the supervisor and 
college professor on modern educational theory. 
She is well-fitted for presenting the relationship 
between broad educational theory and the feasible 
procedure of the classroom. She offers us a very 
sincere effort at solving the confusion which exists 
in the minds of many teachers as to where 
pedagogy is going. Her book presents typical 
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examples of the old and new methods of teaching 
for contrast and selection; the relation of the 
kindergarten to the primary school, the so-called 
socialized recitation, oral English as a social 
instrument and the extent to which it must 
function freely in the elementary school, con- 
trolling factors in written expression, materials 
and methods for beginning reading, literature 
as a living study and arithmetic as a tool subject. 

Her background of essential unity between the 
kindergarten and the elementary school gives 
Miss Moore’s book a special interest for teachers 
of- the kindergarten and the first grade. In 
visioning the school of the future she says: 
“There must be many kinds of interesting 
things todo. To this end there must be materials 
in great variety. If it is through the evolution 
of man’s hand that the human race has risen to 
its high estate, it is, as well, through the surround- 
ing world of flexible materials amenable to his 
will and ready for the exercise of hand and mind. 
Anthropologists point out that the hand itself 
would never have evolved if there had been no 
roots, bark, berries, nuts, twigs, stones and soil, 
or their equivalent, for man’s easy manipulation 
and for the realization of his rudimentary pur- 
poses. While children have passed through this 
most rudimentary stage before they enter the 
kindergarten, at no point during the primary 
period should they be deprived of plastic, easily 
modifiable materials, capable of suggesting in- 
teresting projects and yielding both temporary 
and permanent forms and construction according 
to the worker’s purpose and design. Toys and 
apparatus of an educative kind should be furn- 
ished, and attractive picture and story books of all 
kinds suited to the maturity of the children should 
be at hand in addition to the best text-books.”’ 

Various self-active plans and enterprises of 
children have been studied for their value and 
outlined in the book. Miss: Moore’s stress of 
language as a functional subject is important, 
and she lists in an appendix useful pictures, games, 
and stories for developing oral expression. There 
is a large and growing shelf of new books on 
primary methods in modern practice, but “The 
Primary School” seems to us one of the most 
sound in its authority and suggestion. 

SUPPOSE WE PLAY. By Imogen Clark. 250 pp. Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company, New York. $2.00. 

The author of this merry, helpful book of 
games and plays wrote “Will Shakespeare’s 
Little Lad,” which has been read and told to 
countless boys and girls as one of the most 
human bits of child literature we have. It seems 
a long step from the historical story for child- 
hood to Miss Clark’s present collection, but she 
believed in play as a vital activity when she 
brought Shakespeare’s times so close to children, 
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and she outlines and encourages play in her 

present volume. 

Three hundred games, briefly but plainly 
described, both new and old, and carefully 
selected for their interest appeal will prove 
what every teacher and mother needs. First 
we have games for the tiny tots, and this section 
will appeal particularly to both parents and 
kindergartners. Then come games for children 
a little older, say up to ten or twelve years; 
and these in turn are followed by others requiring 
more mental effort or physical alertness, that 
children in their teens and even grown folks 
will enjoy. There are singing games, games 
from other lands, and thinking and guessing 
contests which may require pencil and paper. 
Anagrams, charades, puzzles, and the like are 
also included. We are attracted by such pleas- 
ant titles as “Jack Frost,” “The Little Dog,” 
“Blossoms and Boreas,” “Menagerie,” ‘The 
Moon and the Morning Stars,” ‘Tiger Trap,” 
and ‘Japanese Tag.” 

The book is good for any season in the year. 
The picnic and lawn party of the summer time 
are remembered, as well as the gayeties of the 
shut-in months. Thus it has the widest appeal 
to children of all ages and for both the outdoors 
and indoors. It is a good contribution to its 
subject. 

A GALLERY OF CHILDREN. By A. A. Milne. 
Illustrated in color by H. Willebeek Le Mair. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. $3.50. 

“When the Princess Daffodil was a month old, 
the King and Queen gave a great party in the 
Palace for the christening, and the Fairy Mum- 
ruffin was invited to be godmother to the little 
Princess. 

‘“‘ She is a good fairy,’ said the King to the 
Queen, ‘and I hope she will give Daffodil some- 
thing that will be useful to her. Beauty or 
Wisdom or Riches or—’ 

“So you will understand how anxious they all 
were when Fairy Mumruffin looked down at the 
sleeping Princess in her cradle and waved her 
wand. 

“They have called you Daffodil,’ she said, 
and then she waved her wand again. 


“ “Let Daffodil 
The Garden fill 
Wherever you go 
Flowers shall grow.’ ”’ 


105 pp. 
David McKay 


As we follow the footsteps of this fairy-tale 
child and pity the literal-minded old monarch 
who does not wish his trim garden path littered 
with daffodils, the philosophy of life expressed 
in ‘‘When We Were Very Young” is brought to 
us in the new guise of short stories for children. 
It is not good for us or for our ‘‘Princess Daffodils”’ 
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to be hedged about by material conventions and 
restrictions even if these are disguised to inclose 
flower plots. Sooner or later Saint Francis of 
Assisi finds his mountain sanctuary and all 
childhood, normal, healthy-hearted childhood, 
its hill of daffodils. How the Princess found hers 
is the author’s secret told along with those of 
“The Princess and the Apple Tree,” “Sparrow 
Tree Square,” “Sand Babies,” “Castles by the 
Sea,’’ “Miss Waterlow in Bed,” the last-named 
young lady being one year old, and some other 
allegories for us as well as the child who appre- 
ciates Mr. Milne’s word-picture gallery of child- 
hood. The stories are short, beautifully decorat- 
ed with the artist’s color pages, and the majority 
are for telling. Although such words of wisdom 
as the verbal sparring of the Twins are included: 
‘“‘*T can hear snails breathing,’ said Wilhelmina. 
*‘ *T can hear snails not breathing,’ said William,” 
these only serve to give children something to 
ponder over. We do too much adapting of text 
and thought in our story-telling. The child 
of today is vastly more understanding than we 
realize. 


CHILDREN OF THE ALPS. By Johanna Spyri. 
Illustrated in color. 
Pa. $1.50. 


GRITLI’S CHILDREN. By Johanna Spyri. 
trated in color. 
Pa. $3.00. 


LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE. Translated by Julia Olcott 
from the French of Eugenia Foa. 160 pp. Illustrated in color. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50. 

The publisher who brings to the attention of 
the school and home in new, attractive editions 
those of the old classic juveniles which have 
survived the test of years makes a contribution 
not only to education but child happiness. 
Such an offering is included in the three books 
listed above. 

We all love ‘“‘Heidi.”” No child’s bookshelf 
is complete without it. Few of us are familiar 
with the other works of Johanna Spyri, whose 
books have not only held a cherished place in the 
hearts of children for more than half a century, 
but have value in content and teaching for the 
child of today. She was born among the moun- 
tains she so vividly pictures in her books in the 
year 1829, the daughter of a hard-working physi- 
cian in the mountain hamlet of Hirzel of the 
canton of Zurich. Her mother, Meta Heusser, 
was a popular poet of the period and although 
Frau Spyri’s writing for children did not begin 
until the time of the Franco-Prussian War, she 
lived up to that time in an atmosphere of nature 
loving and literary feeling. She was one of a 
large family of brothers and sisters; no doubt 
she drew upon this home full of boys and girls 
for the characters in her stories. Once her 


318 pp. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 


265 pp. Iilus- 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
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literary career began, she was indefatigible in 
writing. In addition to “Heidi” she wrote 
“Moni, the Goat Boy,” ‘‘Cornelli,” ‘“‘Mazli,” 
“Vinzi,”’ “Dora,” and the above titles. Each 
of these juveniles, though little known today, 
includes living child characters and unmatched 
word pictures of child life in the Alps. 

“Gritli’s Children” is a story of a group of 
boys and girls, each a personality as children 
of today are personalities, and each with a hobby 
whether it is bugs and worms, “gangs,” playing 
at housekeeping, or making pictures. The thread 
of the plot is a golden one; these characters 
are tied together by their love for the frail little 
Nora, whose only counterpart in modern fiction 
is Carol Bird. 

“Children of the Alps” brings to us the truant 
lad, Chel, transformed by affection and under- 
standing; the fairy-like Renzeli crying her baskets 
of fresh strawberries and nosegays of fragrant 
Alpine flowers; and gay little Herbli, whose 
fiddle helps him to win success as the artist he 
longed to be. All these stories have a background 
of fine simplicity and a love of outdoors. 

French children of eighty years ago thrilled 
over the story of a small boy and his dog aban- 
doned in the city of Paris and as truly lost as was 
Robinson Crusoe on his desert island. The 
present volume is a good translation of this story 
which, quaint and improbable, still has an old- 
world charm lacking in many of the current books 
for children. A colorful, sympathetic picture 
of Paris at this interesting period of history tints 
the canvas, in front of which these two small 
wanderers take their way into a proverbial good 
fortune. Most delightful of all the chapters 
is the one in which Camille builds and occupies 
his own small house in the garden of his fairy 
god-father. 


AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 


By Eva March Tappan. 144 pp. Illustrated. The Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $1.75. 


History does not, as taught in many of our 
best public schools, belong in the child’s house of 


life. The teaching of history, particularly to the 
young child, must be done through the mediums 
of interesting stories, pictures, projects, and, 
above all, by means of a method largely individual 
with the teacher, which makes historical events 
current in the lives of her class. That is, the 
class must see history as a whole and the march 
of civilization as a series of recurring situations 
and identical reactions on the part of the human 
race. 

This book of historical stories for little children 
is Eva March Tappan’s thirtieth volume in this 
subject and in an interpretation of literature for 
young readers. So it needs very little presenta- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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From the Editors’ Mail 


What Would You Advise? 


“MY training and methods are old-fashioned; 
I have never studied the project method 
as applied by a skilled teacher. I have read 
quite a lot and studied by myself, and have tried 
to apply it, but without success. What is the 
secret of ‘project’ success? It sounds simple 
enough. Lead the children gently and impercep- 
tibly to learn the things they want to make. I 
can’t do it, that’s all. -For example: We had 
a circle talk about ‘home.’ I talked, hinted, and 
finally suggested that we build a house with the 
floor blocks. The children, delighted, brought 
blocks; but each child wanted to build his own 
house. I let that go on until I could be heard in 
the clamor; then I suggested that if we built 
one house it could be bigger. The Tower of 
Babel could not have been worse! Nellie kicked 
down Johnny’s part of the house, wheteupon 
Johnny gathered up an arm load of necessary 
blocks and, retiring, sat on them. In despair I 
gathered my flock into an old-fashioned circle 
where we sang, ‘Birds in their little nests agree.’ 
“T didn’t give up; a few days later my courage 
revived. I suggested (I know that is a mistake, 
but I cannot draw a spontaneous suggestion from 
a single child) that we build furniture. They all 
made beds. I asked if beds were all they had in 
their homes. One boy spoke up, ‘I’m going to 
make an auto.’ I blessed him for a spark of 
originality. Now, the proper ‘project’ would 
have been for the other children to cry with one 
voice, ‘Very well, if you make a car, we will put 
our blocks together and make a garage.’ They 
didn’t; they destroyed the beds and built autos. 
We played with autos the rest of the morning. 
When we stopped we had all been on picnics. 
It was bleak weather, but I cast my well-laid 
plans aside and started out on picnics the next 
morning. The children didn’t care for picnics, 
they wanted to draw cartoons of each other on the 
blackboard. I suggested (feeling guilty) that 
they draw animals. One boy drew quite a good 
monkey. When I was admiring it he pointed 
to the boy next him. ‘It’s Johnny,’ he said, 
‘Johnny is a monkey.’ Johnny got offended and 
started for home. I well knew that would spell 
parental disaster for me if he got home with 
news that I let him be called ‘a monkey.’ I 
spent my next half-hour trying to bring about 
peace and old-fashioned order. 

“Every time I tried ‘projects’ I had to give 
most of my time to arbitration. When I allowed 
thefreedomof thecupboards the amountof material 
lost, strayed, or stolen discouraged me absolutely. 


“T wonder what is wrong. Have my old- 
fashioned methods sapped the children’s origi- 
nality and initiative? Why do they all want the 
same thing at the same moment? Why do they 
all make the same things? Isn’t there anything 
they can suggest that is original? And how can 
one make suggestion come from them? 

“T don’t say the project method won’t work, 
I simply say I can’t work it.” 

—W. B., Porto Rico. 


This letter was answered as adequately as 
possible when we received it, but we would like 
our readers to help W. B. with suggestions. She 
is doing conscientious pioneering in kinder- 
garten education under difficult conditions. She 
expresses a question that is being raised in our 
country as well as hers. 

—The Editor. 


A Kindergarten Mother in Japan 


““TSHE heat of the Oriental sun has seemed to - 

burn from mind the memory of a good 
many things I should have done, among them 
the renewal of my subscription to the ‘Kinder- 
garten and First Grade Magazine.’ I am send- 
ing a new subscription from a fellow missionary | 
in the most northern station in Korea of the 
Korea mission of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, way up near the border of Manchuria. 
She was out for the summer with her little family 
and I recommended the magazine for use in 
teaching her two little girls this winter. Our 
first numbers will be late but we’ll use them some 
anyway, I am sure. My friend is not a kinder- 
gartner but a medical doctor, as is also her hus- 
band. 

“Now I want to tell you a bit about our kinder- 
garten work out here in Korea. It was first 
started in Seoul, the capital, and two American 
kindergartners are in charge of the Training 
School at ‘Ewha,’ the Methodist Woman’s 
College. The first kindergartens were started 
here in Pyengyang, the ancient capital, about 
twelve years ago by Helen Kirkwood Bernheisel, 
a busy missionary mother whose heart yearned 
toward the little dirty, neglected children who 
played in the narrow, ill-smelling, crowded streets 
of the city. Although untrained herself and with 
untrained teachers, girls in the Sunday schools 
who showed an aptitude for teaching little 
children, the work was opened in whatever 
quarters were available with almost no equipment. 
When I came to Korea four years ago, our decision 
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to come to Korea instead of going to India being 
largely influenced by the need for a trained kinder- 
gartner here, I found kindergartens in five of 
the city churches, supported by the churches and 
supervised by a committee of church men. The 
quarters were still far from satisfactory, some- 
times dark, dismal, dirty, and hard to heat, the 
equipment very meager, but, oh, the difference 
between the more-or-less clean-looking, happy- 
faced children with at least two garments each, 
gathered together learning to sing and pray and 
recite scripture verses, to appreciate pictures and 
listen to stories, to play and work and live and 
love and obey, and the other little dirty mites 
on the streets! 

“At that time a graduate of ‘Ewha,’ whom the 
kindergarten committee had aided financially 
with gifts for the purpose from friends at home, 
was employed to divide her time among the five 
kindergartens, assisting, demonstrating, and 
teaching the teachers—at the weekly teachers’ 
meetings in a missionary home to plan the week’s 
work and help teach the games, songs, and 
stories! 

“About three years ago one of the very few 
rich Korean elders was moved to do a wonderful 
thing, the first of its kind in the history of the 
church in Korea. He bought a large piece of 
land in the heart of the city and with our help 
only in the matter of plans and suggestions, 
erected a splendid kindergarten building and fully 
equipped it, then endowed it sufficiently to pay 
running expenses and teachers’ salaries. It 
houses two complete kindergartens, each with 
two worktable rooms, and office and teachers’ 
room, and upstairs good classrooms. A year 
ago last spring they received government per- 
mission to open a training school in connection 
with the kindergarten, and a class of twenty-six 
girls completed their junior year last March. 
At that time, for some reason, the eccentric old 
man decided he couldn’t continue the training 
department and so, at the request of the trustees, 
we took it over and made it a part of the Woman’s 
Academy, with myself as head of the depart- 
ment. 

‘We have two trained and experienced Korean 
training teachers, one of whom was trained in 
Tokyo. While the work is far from what we 
would like it. to be, it is a wonderful transforma- 
tion from what it was five years ago. I must 
not close without saying that I do not know how 
I should manage to give much of value to the 
girls without the Magazine. You would be 
puzzled to read the hen tracks which represent 
the Korean translations of the songs and games, 
but you would recognize blackboard illustrations 
and handwork. Iam not yet fluent enough in the 
Korean language to pass on the splendid articles; 
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in fact I almost need an interpreter to under- 
stand some of them myself, since I was a member 
of the class of 1909, Oberlin Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, and have not been a real kindergarten 
teacher since 1913-14. 

“It is not possible for me to give a great deal of 
my time to the kindergarten work as it must be 
divided between my home and family, the 
kindergartens, and the teaching of music in the 
College and Foreign High School. We do so 
need a trained kindergartner to give her full time 
to the work of the training department and the 
development of the work all through northern 
Korea. The great masses have not been reached 
at all as yet. A trip through the slums of the 
cities where ‘home’ is a dark little one-room hut, 
and the unclad children play in the filth with 
heavy babies strapped on their backs, or through 
the heathen villages, makes one long to possess 
the golden touch that would open the hearts and 
purses of those who could make it possible to bring, 
light and joy to the little ones of Korea. 

“With every good wish to you personally, and 
for the success of our Magazine.” 

—Mrs. L., Pyengyang Chosen, Japan. 


The Kindergarten Grows in Alaska 


“W HENEVER or wherever a_ progressive 
step is contemplated, conservative thought 

makes itself heard and with ‘cymbals’ and ‘brass’ 

endeavors to obstruct and defeat advancement. 

“So, in Fairbanks, Alaska, several years back, 
when the mothers agitated the kindergarten 
idea for their little ones, those who had no 
children, or who had forgotten about the needs 
of their own babies, said ‘There is not money 
enough to pay for another department. Our 
taxes are too high as it is,’ and “The Kinder- 
garten is nothing but a nursery anyway.’ And 
so on ad infinitum. 

“But the mothers persisted, as mothers always 
do when their children are concerned, and so a 
kindergarten was started and a qualified kinder- 
gartner employed. This _ first kindergarten 
thrived but a short time, when it was dis- 
continued. 

“A right idea can never be destroyed. There- 
fore in 1922 the mothers of Fairbanks with 
renewed zeal and determination, and with the 
Civic Club lending moral support, launched a 
second campaign for a public school kinder- 
garten. As a result, the City Council agreed 
to co-operate with the School Board and open 
and maintain a kindergarten for two years to 
test its educational value. 


“During this time, Miss Ellen Creelman, 
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President of the Seattle Kindergarten Training 
School, was visiting in Fairbanks and by request 
delivered several public lectures on the value of 
kindergarten training both for the individual child 
and as the foundation on which the superstructure 
of education should be built. These lectures 
aided very materially in rousing public sentiment 
in favor of the kindergarten. 

“A veritable ‘little red schoolhouse’ from 
across the river, which had been abandoned, 
was purchased, and moved to its new location 
about fifty feet from the main school. The 
little building was well equipped with black- 
boards, chairs, tables, and modern kindergarten 
materials, and, in the fall of 1922, the kindergarten 
was formally opened with a graduate kinder- 
gartner in charge. As the kindergarten was on 
trial for its very life it must be proved of educa- 
tional value; there must be one class of kinder- 
garten-trained children promoted to the first 
grade in order that a practical test of its educa- 
tional value be made by the first-grade teacher. 
This is now an accomplished fact. The enroll- 
ment was approximately thirty-four. The five- 
year-olds who will enter first grade the coming 
year attend our afternoon session, while the 
younger ones attend in the morning. This 
arrangement enables the younger children to 
have the advantage of two years in the kinder- 
garten and will be continued until the enrollment 
is too large to permit of it. 

“The Seattle course of study is adopted; 
mothers’ meetings are conducted throughout the 
year with gratifying results. The two great 
holidays, Thanksgiving and Christmas, are ap- 
propriately observed. The mothers promoted 
a food sale and made enough to purchase a 
piano, and the kindergarten of the Fairbanks 
Public School system has become a reality.” 

—Mrs. B., Fairbanks, Alaska. 


From China 


7" HAVE found the Magazine very useful 

in the past, but I think I am going to like 
it even better than ever. We are rather out of 
the world here as regards matters educational, 
and as it is impossible to attend lectures or vaca- 
tion schools or anything in that line, one is ex- 
ceptionally dependent upon periodicals to keep 
one in touch with the educational world. My 
work is among the children of missionaries and 
business people and of course we have problems 
here which do not exist in American or English 
schools. | 

“With all good wishes for the success of ‘The 
Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine.’ ” 

—Miss R., Chefoo, China. 
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Our Small Neighbors in Manila 


“BACH morning as our teacher enters the 

little rented room where, in true Philippine 
fashion, we are packed, three in scarce space for 
one, we cry in unison, ‘Ano gagawin?’ which 
means, ‘What are we going to make?’ That is 
where your Magazine comes in! Perhaps the 
teacher has for us an outline to color, the cute 
bunny looking over a gate; or perhaps it is a 
silhouette pattern. We very much like the 
energetic little duck that came in the January 
number, because we play the game of the little 
chicken who, followed by his companions, went 
to visit the king. We excuse our teacher if at 
times she says it was a little key instead of a 
chicken, as sust means key and siswu means 
chicken. 


“We are also grateful to you for your weaving 


patterns. We like to weave, but we do not 
like the simple over-and-under pattern. It is 
hard for our complicated Oriental minds. Our 


teacher being Western and stupid did not at 
first understand that for us the more intricate 
patterns were easier. So your interesting designs 
are friends in need. 


“Because we are grateful to you for the help 
you have sent us, we are sending you some of our 
original work. We discovered at once when 
we were given a square and triangle that if we 
put them together and added stilts to keep it 
from the rainy season water we had a nice 
Filipino house. Although our teacher did not 
seem to realize its indispensability, we drew in the 
little ladder without which no one could enter 
the house. We inclose one of these little houses. 
This one was made*by Piping. After we had 
made houses from squares we progressed to cut- 
ting them free hand. We inclose some of these 


made by Capulong. Do you like our funny 
houses? 


‘Also we inclose our picture that you may know 
we are real even if we live so far away. We all 
belong to the Junior Red Cross; so Choli is hold- 
ing a cross that we cut and pasted. Gloria is 
in the assistant teacher’s arms. Gloria is hold- 
ing the rabbit, which we called a rat, as we had 
never seen a rabbit. Capulong is right in front 
of Gloria, a bit to the left. The youngest boy 
is in front. He was a year and a half old when 
the picture was taken. We have many more 
children now, and we all send you greetings, and 
we look forward to your monthly gifts to us. 


“Your half-a-world-away admirers.” 


—St. Luke’s Kindergarten, Manila, P. I. 
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Survey of Kindergarten Practice in the 
United States 


HREE years ago the officers of the De- 
partment of Kindergarten Education 
of the National Education Association, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Alma 

Binzel, decided that a survey should be made 
of general practice in kindergarten education 
throughout the country. The opportunity to 
conduct such a survey was offered to Miss Mary 
Dabney Davis, now in charge of the Department 
of Kindergarten-Primary Education, United 
States Bureau of Education. Miss Davis formed 
a committee to assist in formulating plans 
and in gathering data. This research committee 
covered and represented the important geographi- 
cal divisions of the United States. Miss M. 
Madilene Ververka, kindergarten primary super- 
visor of Los Angeles, California, represented the 
western division; Mrs. Ernest Horne of Iowa 
City, Iowa, and Miss Olga Adams of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago repre- 
sented the Great Plains and the Great Lakes 
division; Miss Allene Seaton, supervisor of 
kindergartens in Louisyille, Kentucky, repre- 
sented the southern di¥ision, and Davis, 
working in co-operation with Dr. W. H. Kil- 
patrick, Professor Patty S. Hill, and others, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, repre- 
sented the eastern division. 

With the co-operation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association this 
valuable study has been completed, reported, 
and is now available for purchase in pamphlet 
form for the public. The scope and thoroughness 
of the study can hardly be measured. It includes 
data on such important subjects as the distribu- 
tion of time in the kindergarten session as 
represented by stenographic reports; country- 
wide method of handling this time allotment; 
the classification of kindergarten activities in 
the various sections covered by the survey, 
description of kindergarten rooms, general as- 
sembly periods, whether the traditional ‘‘morning 
circle’ or the modern conversation and music- 
literature period; work periods for the general 


arts, physical activities, and music. A com- 
parison and careful study of this data and its. 
relationship to the geographic sections of the 
survey should result in a unification which is 
much needed in our educational practice in the 
kindergarten. 

In order to make this study as representative 
as possible of kindergarten work throughout 
the United States the stenographic reports were 
supplemented by replies from more than five 
hundred kindergarten teachers and by data from 
school executives of one hundred and sixty-two 
cities. The report contains samples of steno- 
graphic records of the everyday practice of kinder- 
garten teachers and the response of children to 
traditional and modern methods. It presents 
co-operation with primary grades. As a means 
of helping us to determine the value of the 
kindergarten in today’s child training the im- 
portance of Dr. Davis’ study can hardly be 
estimated. 


Field Work in Kindergarten Expansion 


E have received word that the National 

Kindergarten Association has recently in- 

creased the number of its Field Secretaries and 
the present list is as follows: 

Colorado Field Secretary, Miss Grace Leathers, 
111 West 8th Street, Pueblo. 

Illinois Field Secretary, Miss Margaret Brayton, 
6514 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 

Kansas Field Secretary, Mrs. June R. Chapman, 
1725 Lane Street, Topeka. 

Louisiana Field Secretary, Mrs. Charles V. Porter, 
701 Travis Street, Shreveport. 

Missouri Field Secretary, Mrs. Jessie Wellman, 
La Grange. 

New Mexico Field Secretary, Miss Birdie Adams, 
Silver City. 

North Dakota Field Secretary, Mrs. 
Simenson, Valley City. 

Wisconsin Field Secretary, Mrs. I. G. Davis, 
Room 105, Bascom Hall, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 

Texas Field Secretary, Miss Grace Montague, 
2233 Sixth Avenue, Fort Worth. 
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Rhode Island Field Secretary, Mrs. Arthur L. 
Smith, ‘““The Birches,” Barrington. 


Persons who desire to receive blank petitions, 
leaflets, or charts to be used in promoting the 
establishment of new kindergartens in their 
schools should address the Field Secretary in their 
own state. Those who reside in states having 
no Field Secretary may obtain assistance by 
writing to the headquarters of the National 
Kindergarten Association at 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


The Parent-Teacher Association and 
the Schools 


GCHOOL LIFE reports that the valuable 

child study circles for parents fostered and 
encouraged by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers are rapidly increasing in numbers. 
A book has been adopted as a basis of child study 
and a series of lessons has been published by the 
national congress. ‘‘Preschool circles,’ as ad- 
juncts to parent-teacher associations, are also 
encouraged by the National Congress. Atlanta, 
Georgia, has twenty-eight active preschool circles, 
and other cities have nearly as many. 

Study of music in the home is emphasized by 
the Massachusetts Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. With the encouragement of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the State, teachers 
give to mothers counsel and help in the musical 
development of their children in order to build 
up a background of experience before school 
entrance. 

At the recent State convention of Iowa Parent- 
Teacher Associations a whole day was given to the 
discussion of the preschool child, another day to 
the child in the elementary grades, and another 
day to the adolescent period. 


National Kindergarten Statistics 


HE statistical division of the United States 

Bureau of Education under the direction 
of Frank N. Phillips, chief, has prepared a report 
which contains a listing of public and private 
kindergartens for the school year, 1923-1924. 
Increases appear in the number of kindergartens, 
number of teachers, and in the number of pupils 
enrolled over those reported in 1922. The largest 
increase is in California, where the kindergarten 
enrollment increased twenty-nine per cent during 
this two-year period and the public school 
enrollment increased but twenty-two per cent. 
Various interesting developments in_ kinder- 
garten enrollment are brought out in this 
reporting. We have now more private kinder- 
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gartens than formerly, but their enrollment is 
less, suggesting that the small kindergarten is 
found of greater value than the large. In com- 
munities of less than twenty-five hundred popula- 
tion there is a gain in the number of newly opened 
kindergartens. There are slight salary increases 
noted for kindergarten teachers. Although the 
increase in the number of kindergartens for the 
period reported is slight, almost five million 
children between the ages of four and five 
years are having the privilege of this basic start in 
their education. 

The pamphlet containing these statistics may 
be obtained at five cents per copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. It should be 
in the hands of every mother and teacher who 
believes in the kindergarten as a vital force in the 
life of her community. 


Behavior Problems in Child Study 


HE National Education Association and the 

National Conference of Social Work have 
each appointed standing committees on the be- 
havior problems of children, as a result of the 
conference of a group of specialists and others. 
Miss Olive M. Jones is chairman of the National 
Education Association Committee and Graham 
Romeyn Taylor is chairman of the committee 


appointed by the National Conference of Social 
Work. 


The Kindergarten in Americanization 


AVID B. COURSON, superintendent of 
public schools, Newark, N. J., in his recent 
annual report lays emphasis upon the kinder- 
garten as a force in the congested foreign-born 
sections of the American city. He states the 
need of kindergarten training in the public schools, 
which draw upon those districts where families 
with children must live in two or three rooms. 
It gives such children a chance to acquire habits 
of concentration, self-control, obedience, and 
cleanliness, preparing them in this way for the 
necessary restrictions of the grades. More than 
this, however, he stresses its value in the emo- 
tional life of the little child as well as its social 
and disciplinary value.. Kindergarten children 
learn to work with their hands, they soon appreci- 
ate beauty as expressed in form and color, their 
powers of observation and initiative are trained, 
and their best and highest ambitions are aroused. 
These are the influences needed by the foreign- 
born. In presenting the kindergarten in Amer- 
icanization, Dr. Courson makes an important 
educational contribution. 
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How Much Do You Enjoy 
Your Teaching ? 
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The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


alone can show you the possibilities of your profession. Some teach 
for love of the work; others merely as a means of earning bread and 
butter. Whatever your attitude toward your work is now, The Kin- 
dergarten Children’s Hour offers you a wealth of material that will 
make teaching to you a thing of supreme joy and contentment. Hun- 
dreds of teachers have found in these five beautifully presented vol- 
umes a veritable library for Kindergartners. 


America’s Foremost Authorities 


endorse THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR, edited by Lucy Wheelock, head of the 
Wheelock Training School for Kindergartners. The very day you get these books, rich in child 
lore, you can set them to work brightening and simplifying your daily teaching. When your 
workaday world is too much with you, let THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR show 
you how your daily duties can be lifted far above the commonplace, and Blue Mondays and 
Brain-Weary Fridays become things of the past. 


A Wealth of Information 


is contained in these five unique volumes 


Volume I.— Kindergarten teachers find nothing more difficult than to secure exactly the 
the right stories for very little children. For years many have treasured in scrapbooks and other- 
wise the best they could find. This volume gives you the stories collected by Lucy Wheelock, one 
of the best kindergartners in the world, 135 stories not to be found together in any other volume 


Volume II.—Crammed full of happy and instructive amusement. How to make hundreds of 
toys from materials that cost little or nothing. Dozens of amusing games. Fascinating occupa- 


tions. A whole childhood of play in this one volume and all of the kind that helps make your child 
a better boy or girl. 


Volume III.—A mine of information and interesting as any fairy tale. All about the things 
of everyday life—the wonderful world and the marvels it contains. The where, what, how and 
why of everyday things covering Shelter, Music, Light, Traveling, Clothing, Toys, Food, Art, etc, 


Volume IV.—Many a teacher has thanked us for the inspiring talks on child training that 
make up this volume, for they give a clearer understanding of many mysteries of a child’s 
mind. A few chapters picked at random give you an idea of the helpfulness of this book :—“‘How 
Children Learn,” “The Little Artist,” “Habits,” “The Obedient Child,” and 31 other chapters on 
equally important subjects. 


Volume V.—A child’s own song book of 155 songs that children love, complete with music. 
Carefully selected to develop children’s musical talent and taste for good music. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 

Simply fill out and mail this coupon today. The books are sent direct to you for examination at your 
leisure. If they are not just what you want, return them within a week at our expense. If you find 
they will help you, as they have helped so many teachers, send us $1.00 and then pay us $2.00 a month 
for seven months, or else send us $14.25 in full payment. 
COUPON 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR. If satis- : 


factory I will pay $1.00 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 
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Building Their City 
Beautiful 
(Continued from page 7) 
the higher grades, for we were 
speedily presented with “stop 
and go” traffic signals made 
by the boys of the eighth grade. 
We felt that our community 
spirit had spread throughout 
the entire school. We hope it 
may spread to other kinder- 
gartens and grades. We are of 
course fortunate in our architec- 
tural model. Washington, D.C., 
is a beautiful city; it is well 
planned. These two attributes 
give to its little citizens at 
very early age an opportunity 
for grasping its unity and ap- 
preciating line and _ contour. 
But all children may be led to 
feel the plan and beauty of their 
immediate environment. Before 
launching such a civic project, 
or as soon as possible after the 
launching by the children, the 
teacher should plan for freedom, 
but also hold in mind the ob- 
jectives. Purpose should domi- 
nate the activity; in the case 
of the child the fun of building, 
completing, and using the work 
of his busy fingers, for the 
teacher the larger aims of organi- 
zation and appreciation. The 
place of the teacher is to supple- 
ment, not interfere, with the 
suggestions of the children. 
Her plan should include, besides 
those of building, a correlation 
with many allied subjects. 
Stories told the children should 
have for their lesson living to- 
gether in the City Beautiful. 
Often songs help and supplement 
the building idea. “Marching 


songs show how good citizens 


walk. Children play street 
games and sing and listen to the 
bands in a great city. Fairies 
who live in the blossoming trees 
in the park come out in the 
evening to sing. And so the 
alert teacher may hold together, 
amplify, and teach facts that 
are told best in music. 

Here also is an opportunity 
for teaching health habits. Only 
well people would live in this 
lovely spot, and a discussion of 
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right health habits is suggestive. Windows are 
kept open at night, screens are provided in 
summer, trash cans are kept far from the houses 
and are never seen with the lids off. A talk 
about the right way to cross the street, of 
keeping lawns green, of good care of public 
property, would appropriately come in for a 
share of attention during the days of building 
the floor city. 


Thus, because of the imagination which the 
skillful teachers inspire throughout the large 
unit of work, the little citizens are held for a 
considerable period of time by an increasing 
interest. There result an appreciation of com- 
munity co-operation, a vision of city loveliness, 
and happy living therein. 


Sunlight and Childhood 


(Continued from page 12) 


Rickets and tuberculosis I have here specially 
considered. They are very far indeed from being 
the only diseases of darkness, or from indicating 
the whole range of heliotherapy and _helio- 
hygiene. One important new discovery may be 
cited to give us some idea of the future place of 
the child in the sun. Prof. Leonard Hill, F. R.8., 
and Drs. A. E. Colebrook and A. Eijdinow, 
working under our Committee on Light, have 
used the slide cell method of Sir Almroth Wright 
to new purpose. Blood withdrawn for the pur- 
pose may thus be inoculated with bacteria, and 
their power of growth, say after twenty-four 
hours in an incubator, can be readily estimated 
by the appearance of the culture. It is proved, 
in a word, that a single dose of light will so 
change the blood that bacteria, which may be 
streptococci, for instance, able to grow freely 
in it before irradiation, are now unable to do so. 
Before the light dose they would have destroyed 
the blood, after it the blood destroys them. 
The action is found to depend upon the phago- 
cytes or home-defence army of the blood and 
the body. No drug in all our lists has the power 
to reside in the celestial source of all life and 
health and joy, the sun. 


Before long we shall be using sunlight in the 
familiar infections of childhood, such, for 
instance, aS whooping cough. Our Sunlight 
League has recently opened at Kenwood the 
first sun-bathing center for the hygiene of child- 
hood. The medical report six weeks later was 
satisfactory in the highest degree. We may 
hope that next year in place of thirty-six chil- 
dren thus protected and developed and delighted 
for six weeks, many millions of our children may 
be sunlit for six months. 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


PERRY 
PICTURES 


End offDay 


FeedingfHer Birds. Millet Adan. Baby Stuart. Van Dyck. 


ICTURES best serve us when we use them not as interesting objects but 
as keys to life. These pictures may unlock the understanding and joy in 

four great fundamentals of childhood—food, rest and sleep, love of little 
children, anddress. Education for the child comes not by adding to his world 
but by unfolding his world. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 5O or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. For 25 or more. 

TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 selected art subjects with brief story for each art sub- 
ject, to help teach children, Call it Set 500. It is interesting and suggestive. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


22 x 28 inches, including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


and ‘Can't You Talk ?” 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue 
of 1,600 miniature illustrations and 2,250 pictures. 


‘the Perr Pictures ©. cox 32, 


Send $2.00 for ““End of Day” 
The same, hand colored, $3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 
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Korean Folk Tales | 


By HOMER B. HULBERT 
IMlustrated by HILDEGARD LUPPRIAN 


KOREA—land of mystery and 


superstition where facts of life are | 


stranger than fiction of the white 
man, and imagination finds truth in 
occult phantasies—presents a back- 
ground for fanciful tales, unrivaled 


by any other section of the world. 


| 


It is from the folk stories of such a country retold by its people 
i for many generations, that Mr. Hulbert has gathered the material for 
| his book of Omjee, The Wizard, and this he has done by personal con- 

tact with Korean peasants, having lived among them for several years. 


In “Omjee”’ are incorporated the best and most inspirational of all 
Korean folk tales and legends, told for boys and girls in a language 
which they can understand and appreciate. The illustrations and 
marginal decorations in color on every page convey an artistic and 
pleasing visualization of the fantastic characters of the stories. 
Size 7144 x 95 inches. 


Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company, - - Springfield, Mass. 
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A Record of Five-Year-Olds’ Projects 
(Continued from page 22) 


opportunities. I found organization of this in- 
formation very necessary but feasible. It was 
enriched and clarified by means of the booklets 
mentioned. Earlier constructions of trucks made 
in the shop were put into use as traffic for the 
streets. These did not play an important part, 
as they were too large to be pushed on the streets 
without breaking the buildings. The discussions 
and interest in statues for the parks have, I 
believe, given rise to an observation which will 
continue. Some of the children could not recall 
having seen any figures. It was hoped that a 
trip to a high building could be taken in connec- 
tion with the floor scheme, but the days were 
either too cold or too cloudy to make it pos- 
sible. 

PLAY ACTIVITIES 

WEEK OF MARCH 7TH 


Blocks: In Monday’s discussion I read at the 
children’s request the story they had written 
on the previous week’s floor scheme. After its 
reading I asked, ‘‘What do you want to build 
this week?” ‘Tracks and Trains” was the im- 
mediate reply. 

The two stations, Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central, were chosen. George said, “There is a 
station on Staten Island right near the ferry 
house. I’m going to build that one.” Country 
places were named and decided upon as the 
destination of the tracks that were to be built. 
These were Stamford, Conn.; New Canaan, 
Conn.; Greensboro, Vt.; Valley Stream, Long 
Island, and Maine. 

The conversation turned to the location of these 
places and I mentioned time-tables. The chil- 


for the first reader. 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Serves 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 


Jack and the Beanstalk — Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 
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dren were familiar with these and their use. 
I went into this a little more thoroughly, explain- 
ing the necessity of the schedules and maps for 
the sake of the few who did not know of them. 
Another discussion period came before the floor 
play was started and at this period I had secured 
time-tables of the New York Central and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad systems, and showed these to 
the class. We traced the heavy black line leading 
to the places named, and discussed their direction 
from New York City. The picture map was 
again brought into the room and from it. an out- 
line made on the floor of Manhattan Island. 
George took the chalk from me and, leaving a 
space, drew in Staten Island south of the end of 
Manhattan, which is associated in the children’s 
minds with South Ferry. Edwin then wanted 
Long Island put in and we sketched it as seen on 
the map. Space in the room allowed for only a 
small section. New Jersey was sketched in on 
the opposite side and the building began. Billy, 
Mary, and John built the Grand Central; Edwin 
and Nancy, the Pennsylvania Station; Ross 
and George, the Staten Island Station and Ferry 
House; and Grace and Jean, the Erie Station. 


Peter was at a loss for something to do. He 
had chosen to build on the station with Edwin. 
They found difficulty in merging their plans for 
the construction of their building. At this, 
Peter fooled and annoyed the others, and I inter- 
ested him in representing the water, using large 
sheets of paper and blue crayons. He became 
interested at once. His imagination put in more 
than the water,—red spots were added to indicate 
bell buoys and, using black crayon, he drew nets 
to indicate crab nets. 


As the building periods continued and buildings 
were finished, others helped to draw the “water.” 


Here is the list : 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thamb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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The sheets were cut to fit the outline of the two 
rivers and pinned to the floor with thumb tacks. 
In this way the Hudson River, East River, and 
New York Harbor were indicated. We discussed 
the colors that water shows, and more freedom 
and imagination were the result. 

In building tracks to their summer places the 
general direction these would take in the room was 
determined by my help with the maps. We 
noticed how they compared as to length and thus 
which one should be the farthest away. The 
children seemed utterly oblivious of the incon- 
gruity of the proportions in the length of these 
tracks compared with the size of the stations. 
Their choice of projects are such that they never 
could allow of so fine an adjustment as a scale of 
actual dimension would require. — 

As the scheme progressed, boats were added. 
There were ferries, steamers, tugs, and barges. 
These were pushed back and forth over the water 
with dramatic play entering in. At one time, 
as the paper rippled with the force of the boat, 
Ross remarked, “See the waves in the water!” 
Boats were very carefully guided past the bell 
buoys. As the blocks dwindled and further 
building was impossible, trains were built of peg 
blocks. The small colored cube blocks were 
added as signals on tracks, stations, boats, and 
trains. Dramatic play went on constantly and 
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the signals were operated as the trains and boats 
passed. 

When I asked one child where his train went 
and he replied with the name of the station, I 
suggested, ‘““There is no sign to tell me that.”’ 
A little later he came back with a block having a 
blank slip of paper thumb-tacked on it and asked 
me to write “New Canaan.” This started the 
others off, and when signs had been made for all 
the stations, an automobile cut out and tacked on 
a block was brought to me to have “taxicab”’ 
written on it. This was put at the Pennsylvania 
Station. Nearly all adopted this idea also. 

In spite of the crowded condition of the floor 
much more building was desired. Edwin wanted 
to make the Pennsylvania Hotel. Ferry houses 
and docks had been mentioned, and would have 
been built, if there had been more blocks. The 
children spoke often through the week of their 
floor scheme and would say proudly, ‘‘We are 
building a railroad system in our room.” I had 
not applied that term to their constructions, 
though I had used it in speaking of the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania roads. 

Play with Big Materials—Indoors: There was 
much dramatic play throughout the week con- 
nected with the floor scheme. 

On Friday, Edwin was enthusiastic over the 
idea of a “show.” As a preliminary, masks were 


Yes, “Laddie” 


is different. 


Possibly, you'll like 
‘‘Laddie’’ better than any other 


Primary Pencil; a new lead of more 
firmness and strength and really 
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In- 
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The ‘'Federal’’ line of Wax School Crayons is the 
crayon for the lower grades. 


Our ‘'Crayel’’ line of Wax Crayons is a high-test wax 
crayon for the advanced classes. 


Send for samples of both grades and try them out 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


An Entirely New Idea in School Scissors! 
No More Trouble with Loose Blades ! 
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Sharp-Pointed Scissors, 5 inches. 
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You can make these Scissors cut the way you like. 


- Ask your jobber to demonstrate these Scissors to you. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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made to be a part of the costumes, but the time 
expired before the “show” could be staged. The 
masks were worked out in great detail, and made 
quite horrible with great teeth, eyebrows, and 
oddly colored background. 

There has been a continuation of dramatic play 
in the Yard with house or animal play, also tracks 
and trains with signals, wrecks, and hoists to pick 
up the trains. 

An excellent block engine was made during one 
play period after our trip to the Pennsylvania 
Station. The building had been done with great 
care, but was incidental, it seemed to me, to the 
dramatic play. As it was being built, there was a 
constant flow of conversation as to how it would 
be used, who would be engineer and firemen and 
passengers, and where they would go. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


Clay: During the regular clay period, work was 
steady and well controlled. Interest was not 
forced, but held during a half-hour period. Most 
of the class had decided the day before to make a 
Statue of Liberty to put up in the Harbor. It 
was evident that all the figures could not be used, 
so I encourgaged those who had chosen to make 
one to do so and we would put up the one we 
thought most similar to the actual statue. Out 
of the class of eight, five figures were produced. 
Dishes, bowls, and a. doll’s cradle were modeled 
beside the figures named. 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 


Content of Play: The children were all familiar 
with either the Grand Central or Pennsylvania 
stations. One child, who is usually very well 
informed, remarked, “I didn’t know the Pennsyl- 
vania Station was in New York.” 

A trip was taken to the station. The children 
remarked about the architecture, commenting 
on the pillars and the high arches and skylight. 
They watched the trains coming in and going out, 
and talked intelligently about the engines. They 
noticed the signs announcing train destinations 
and asked me to read them. 


Child Gardening in Florida 


(Continued from page 24) 


are comparatively free for cultural and social 
contacts. She has bought a car, not only for 
pleasure but to facilitate the making of calls 
on the mothers, that she may be in closer touch 
with the children. Her personal life is enriched. 
Adaptability and charm have developed with 
her broader life. She finds and enjoys oppor- 
tunities for story-telling and planning children’s 
parties. The model kindergarten has surpassed 
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her expectations financially. If her tuition is 
fairly high, her faculty is the best and the highest 
standard of service to the children is maintained. 
This kindergarten expansion has been realized 
in only ten years through the industry, persever- 
ance, and vision of one young woman. 


When the Snowman Melts 


(Continued from page 25) 


educating the tactile sense in discrimination and 
at the same time giving the children a feeling of 
the spring. If the nature cupboard holds a last 
year’s nest found empty in the late fall, touch 
and handle this also, learning its materials, 
structure, and why it is made in its individ- 
ual pattern. Robins and bluebirds winter in so 
many sections that their nests are the most 
easily studied. The robin as a plasterer in mud, 
the bluebird as a weaver of grasses, interest 
children in their crafts. Feel of and name these 
nests blindfolded to try to detect their differ- 
ence. 

These indoor nature experiences are preliminary 
to the sunny day of February when we start out 
to make our dreams come true. The children 
will easily translate their sense impressions into 
intelligent nature observation. The climax of 
this walk for the urban child will be the blossom- 
ing bulb purchased from the street flower cart. 
The country child may experience the wonder 
of digging up a clod 6f woods earth, carrying it 
home in a shallow tin pan or wooden tray and 
tending it to watch its surprises. Tiny fern 
fronds, flowering moss, and perhaps a violet or 
hepatica plant may rise from its mysterious earth. 


Silent Reading for the Little Folks 


(Continued from page 27) 


dren play the game of finding the picture to fit 
the sentence. Or let one child select a picture and 
call upon another to find the sentence. 

As the children become familiar with the pic- 
tures and sentences of one story, fasten the pic- 
tures as a frieze around the room under the 
blackboard being careful to space them well. 
When new stories are studied, remove the pictures 
illustrating the earlier stories and put up the later 
ones. Each morning let the children arrange the 
sentences on the floor under the pictures, some- 
times looking over the sentences and selecting 
any they like, sometimes passing them among 
the children, and sometimes having them on the 
chalk tray, blank side front, so that the child 
‘-annot see which one he is getting until he turns 
it over. It is quite exciting to pick*up the blank 
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The Kindergarten - First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
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KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 
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each month. 
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CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Will bel increase sales 


E HAVE represented the Milton 

Bradley Company in above territory 
for twenty-five years, carrying a com- 
plete line of Kindergarten Satenns 
and Primary Supplies. Our catalogue 
“A” mailed free upon request. 


Hoover Brothers 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


| A BRADLEY STORY-TELLING BOOK | 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


—— By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey —— 


TORIES of animals familiar to chil- 
dren, expressing the touch of ani- 
mal life to child life through racial 
psychology. Selected from primitive material, 
literature, and modern fiction. Stories to tell 
for sympathy, for inspiration through humor 
and truth, for developing the emotions as 
none but an animal story can. 


Price, $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


strip, not@iknowing what is 
printed on the other side. 
Gathering up the sentences may 
be made into a game, one child 
reading a sentence and another 
finding it. The making of this 
material may seem a good bit 
of work. It does take time, but 
it is such a pleasant, productive 
occupation that it can scarcely 
be called work. And it most 
decidedly pays in the end. Try 
it. The posters with a little 
freshening and remounting can 
be used again and again. 

Many other simple but pro- 


- ductive schemes may be intro- 


duced for this work. Write 
questions on the blackboard 
concerning some story being 
studied. In another place have 
the answers to these questions 
arranged in different order. The 
children read the question 
silently, then locate and read 
the answer orally. At first the 
questions should be very simple 
as, ‘‘Who said, ‘Come with 
me’?” “What did Red Hen 
find?” Later they should be 
such as to require more thought, 
not being directly answered in 
the book as, ‘Which little pig 
was the brightest?” or “What 
kind of little girl do you think 
Goldilocks was?” 

An abundance of practice 
should be given in silent read- 
ing with regard to increasing 
speed. In using flash cards, from 
the very beginning show many 
phrases along with the words. 
If they are not furnished with 
the primer, make them. Later 
use short sentences. Work for 
longer and longer eye space. 
Use books occasionally for prac- 
tice along this line. The chil- 
dren open books at a certain 
page, glance at it, close books, 
and tell what they saw. At 
first this will be just one out- 
standing word, but they will 
later become accustomed to see- 
ing phrases and entire lines. 

Silent reading should be 
stressed in each day’s work, 
the difficulties increased as the 
little folks progress. Without 
dropping the games and exer- 
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cises that have proved useful 
practice, create fresh opportuni- 
ties for testing the children’s 
powers. Simply ‘‘keep at it” 
and the results will surprise you. 


¢ 


Rocking Toys 
(Continued from page 37) 


so as to give the class a feeling 
for the whole outline; then 
encourage the children to make 
the same cuts on their paper. 
Begin with the head and cut 
this large enough; it determines 
the proportions of the body. 
The doll’s arms should be placed 
just below the center of the side 
edge. A small cut or notch can 
be made at this point for a 
guide before starting the doll. 
The arms and feet should be cut 
so as to give an effect of plump- 
ness. 

Begin at the top of the head 
and work downward in the color- 
ing, drawing light lines with 
the crayon, which is to be used 
in the inclosed area. Rover and 
Teddy are to be colored in dark 
and light brown, with black for 
outlining the features and a 
touch of red on each round nose. 
The crayon strokes should be 
made in the same general direc- 
tion and the surface covered as 
smoothly as possible with bright, 
clear color. Certain general 
directions should be followed 
to secure the best results in this 
coloring. A sharp crayon is 
more effective for the face and 
the children can be taught to 
draw in the features freehand. 
The nose is sketched first with 
a circle or curved line in red or 
black. Halfway above this are 
the eyes. The pupils may be 
indicated if the crayon has a 
sharp point. The mouth, 
short red line drawn slightly 
wider in the center, is halfway 
between the nose and chin. 
Brightly colored rockers har- 
monizing with the figures will 
result in very gay toys; red or 
orange should be used with 
Rover and Teddy. The heavy 
lines in the diagram of the rocker 
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indicate the cutting, the dotted 
line the folding. 

A heavy drawing paper in 
white or manila is suitable for 
the figures. Light-weight bris- 
tol board that will take color 
is better for the rocking stand- 
ards, being strong and durable. 
These dolls not only supply 
the happiest kind of play ma- 
terial, but the figures may be 
used as units of schoolroom 
or nursery borders, gifts to 
younger brothers and sisters, or 
posters for illustrating the first 
reading lessons. The child who 
is able to handle a water color 
wash will achieve joyful results 
by painting the rocking toys in 
bright show card colors. No 
toy shop plaything will give 
him half the pleasure and feel- 
ing of success that these handi- 
craft figures will. 


The House That Wanted 
a Family 


(Continued from page 42) 


Then it rained, and when all the 
little pools were full and shone 
like mirrors, the House looked 
at itself in them. It was almost 
afraid. Suppose it looked more 
untidy and frowsly! Suppose 
its family were to move out! 

“That can’t be I!’ it gasped. 
But it was! What it saw in the 
little looking-glass pools was a 
big white and green House 
so clean and beautiful that it 
looked as if it had just been 
built. This was what the House 
had needed, and the family had 
loved it enough to give it, and 
the painters had splashed on, 
paint. Its face was clean. Its 
windows behind which the chil- 
dren stood were pictures in white 
frames. Its green trellis was 
ready for a wren’s nest right 
on the porch. The House 
looked and looked at itself until 
the sun had dried all the little 
pools.: Then it settled down 
comfortably on its strong cellar 
walls. 

“T believe this family really 
wants me!”’ thought the House. 


On a Worthwhile Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 46) 


tion other than that of apprecia- 
tion. But it has a_ peculiar 
quality which sets it apart from 
her other books in history in that 
it makes a direct appeal to the 
younger child, who is not and 
should not be interested in his- 
tory as a series of unrelated 
facts, but wants stories about 
other children and adventure. 
The book covers American his- 
tory in a general way, but in 
terms of child interest. Snorre, 
the Northman Baby; Virginia 
Dare, the First Child Born of 
English Parents in America; 
Pocahontas, the Little Indian 
Princess; The Little Girl Who 
Became an Indian, and Wash- 
ington and the Children are 
among its stories. Each story 
is short, and for this reason the 
book will furnish excellent ma- 
terial for the story-teller who 
needs such brief, timely mate- 
rial for special days in the 
kindergarten and grade room. 
It includes such material for 
Columbus Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s Birthdays, and for Ar- 
mistice Day. 


@ 
(Continued from page 51) 


Beautifying Our Play- 
grounds 


A national playground beautifying 
contest has been inaugurated by the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. This gives an added 
interest to Arbor Day, which is cele- 
brated at different times in different 
states, but in the majority of the states 
April or May. A recreation depart- 
ment, playground committees, park 
commissions, American Legion Posts, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Women’s 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, and 
other organizations in one hundred and 
seventy-nine cities are entering the 
contest with the schools. Playgrounds 
will be improved and beautified and 
new playfields planned in anticipation 
of winning national honor and cash 
prizes of either a hundred dollars or 
five hundred and fifty dollars, which 
are being offered by the contest com- 
mittee. With the current interest in 
improvement of play spaces it is 
expected that many cities not compet- 
ing in this contest will select Arbor 
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for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FOR Your 


EYES 
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Do 
ACKBOAR 
blackbo- rds, slated cloth, Diack die 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
blackboard p!ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
\ etc. Manufactured only by the 
Why Teachers 
Eyes Need Care 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


We Place You in the Better Positions 


"ROCKY MTT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
410 U.S.NarT. BANn BLOG ER,.COLO 
Wn. RuFrer, Ph.D., Manager 


Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


Our Reputation is National— 
Our Service is Unexceiled 


NOTE:—We enroll only Normal 
and College graduates. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 

Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


283 EAGLE PRACTICE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 
finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Furniture 

Kindergarten Materials 

Modeling Materials 

Educational Cut-outs 

Handicraft Material of all 
kinds 

Word and Number Build- 
ers 

Books for Schools 

Water Colors and Crayons 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Bxclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: — Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR SATALOGUE. 


Day for the planting of trees, shrubs, 
vines, and flowers on the school 
grounds and on play and athletic fields 
as their part in the general better 
playgrounds movement. 

The Parks and Playground Associa- 
tion suggests that the special interests 
of children may be aroused on Arbor 
Day by enlisting the co-operation in 
this planting of a local nurseryman 
or a landscape architect. A_ brief 
program, including a talk on the mean- 
ing of Arbor Day, the reciting of 
verses, songs, and stories about noted 
trees, may accompany the dedication 
of the seedlings. 


Recording the Child’s 
Posture 


The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has issued 
an important set of charts showing 
posture standards for boys and girls 
intended for the use of physicians, 
nurses, physical education teachers, 
and clinics. These charts are based on 
the scientific observation and measure- 
ment of school children by Dr. Armin 
Klein of Boston, in charge of posture 
clinics for the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and the Department of Health 
of the city of Boston. Three types of 
figures are shown for both boys and 
girls,—thin, intermediate, and stocky. 
Each chart shows four silhouette 
figures illustrating excellent, good, 
poor, and bad posture for one type. 
Descriptions of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of excellent, good, poor, and 
bad posture are printed on each chart. 
In excellent posture, the charts show 
that the head is up and the chin in; 
in bad posture it is markedly forward. 
In excellent posture the chest is up and 
the breast bone is the part of the body 
farthest forward. In good posture 
the chest is slightly lowered; in poor 
posture it is flat; in bad posture it 
is depressed or sunken. In excellent 
posture the lower abdomen remains in 
flat. In a good posture it is in but 
not flat. In poor posture it is relaxed 
and is the part of the body farthest 
forward; in bad posture it is com- 
pletely relaxed. In excellent posture 
the curves of the back are within 
normal limits; in good posture they 
are slightly increased; in poor posture 
they are exaggerated, and in bad 
posture they are extremely exag- 
gerated. 

The importance of these charts for 
parents and teachers can hardly be 
estimated. A limited number are 
available for free distribution. Others 
may be secured from the government 
printing office at fifty cents for a set of 
six, or twenty-five cents for the set of 
three charts showing standards for 
girls or the three showing standards for 
boys. 
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